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Practical Hints to Fruit-Growers. 
BY H. T. WILLIAMS. 


No. 3.—How to plant Fruit-Trees. 


PZSO|XPERIENCED fruit-growers and horticulturists need little information from 

i) ¢S public journals as to the proper planting of their fruit-trees, but every year 

witnesses a large number of new beginners who know very little on these 

points, and must take sound advice or inevitably meet with disappointment. 

There is a large class of farmers, also, with whom the cultivation of a few 

fruit-trees is a side issue, yet, notwithstanding the progress of horticulture and the evi- 

dences of general agricultural improvement everywhere around us, there still remains a 
lamentable ignorance and neglect in the planting and care of fruit-trees. 

It seems a very simple thing to plant a tree, and almost every farmer thinks he 
knows how to do it, but it is seldom well done. It is a more important operation than 
is generally supposed, for the life of the tree and all its future health and fruitfulness are 
directly dependent upon it. Right planting is the foundation and corner-stone of all 
successful horticulture ; for if a man commences his life and experience by building up 
from this small element, the probabilities are that he will be sure to understand and 
master thoroughly the knowledge of all the subsequent arts to produce vigorous trees 
and abundance of fruit. 

More than one half of all the fruit-trees planted in this country die or fail to yield 
fruit, for the simple reason that they are not properly cared for. Fruit culture means 
something more than leaving a tree to take care of itself; it demands care, watch- 
fulness, patience, hard work, strong efforts, and above all, intelligence and forethought. 

It often happens that the very same man who bestows most care on his family, sup- 
plying them with every comfort and means of education and taste, or providing for the 
well-being of his cattle and dumb animals, will still neglect his fruit-trees, do the very 
thing he ought not to have done, and neglect all those precautions which should be 
taken to make his orchard eminently successful. 

Not long since there lived an enterprising farmer near Boston, who bought one hun- 
dred fruit-trees to plant for an orchard. Wishing to have them live and thrive well, he 
hired a professional gardener to come and plant them. In the morning he went away, 
leaving the gardener at work, thinking he would make rapid progress and do every 
thing well. But when evening came and the farmer returned, there stood only en 
trees planted out of the entire one hundred. Sadly disappointed at the prospect of such 
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slow work, and with feelings of anger that it was done at the high price of $2 per 
day, he dismissed the gardener, and concluded that he and his “hired man” could do 
it tully as well in much less time, and at one half the expense. So it was done. Mark 
the result. 

Ten years afterward, the same farmer was at work one day in the same field, when a 
gentleman just riding past stopped short, and got out to examine the trees. After look- 
ing attentively at the orchard a few moments, he asked the farmer “ why all the orchard 
did not look,as well as the first row of trees? That row is three times as large and 
thrifty, while the rest of the orchard is small and dwarfish in appearance.” The farmer 
replied, “They were all planted at the same time ; those ten, which are so large, by a 
gardener ; the rest by myself and my hired man. I thought the gardener too slow and 
charged too much, and dismissed him ; but if I had paid him any thing he asked, and 
let him plant all the trees, any one of them now would alone have returned the entire cost.” 

The gentleman smiled and observed, “J am that gardener, and I thought you would 
find out sooner or later that it required more knowledge to plant out an appie-tree than a 
post.” 

The experience of that man is identical with thousands of others, but a more salutary 
lesson can be learned from the wonderful efforts of an amateur Wisconsin fruit-grower. 

Late in the month of May, this remarkable man harnessed up his team, and went to 
a neighboring nursery. The sun shone bright, and the wind was blowing a stiff breeze. 
He purchased his trees cheap, for every other buyer had picked them over, and he piled 
them into his wagon. No regard was paid to the adaptation of varieties to his locality. 
There were his fifty trees, and that was all he wanted. No covering was placed over 
the roots. Of course they were badly dried. The stems and branches were seriously 
barked by the wagon-box in jolting over a rough road. 

Arriving at home, he found the cattle had broken out and must be hunted up. In 
the morning the fence had to be repaired. At last, in the forenoon the trees were 
reached, having stood out all night exposed to the wind. The wagon was driven around 
the field, and the trees dropped where they were wanted. In the course of the day small 
holes were dug, and the trees, with cramped roots, were tramped into them, and the 
branches left at full length. 

The first year one third died. The next winter the rabbits barked a number. Two 
or three that did not get a fair start died. The next season suckers were allowed to 
grow to keep off the rabbits. Four years from planting, one half of the trees had died. 
The orchard was then seeded down to grass, and the seventh year only a dozen re- 
mained. The next winter was severe, and left only three trees unharmed. These were — 
without labels, and of unknown varieties, but proved a worthless fruit. 

Behold in the death and failure of these fifty trees a monumentary evidence of man’s 
neglect and ignorance ! 

But how was it with one of his neighbors ? 

Going to a reliable nursery, he selected thrifty trees, with a choice of such varieties 
as were known to be hardy in latitudes north of him. He carefully protected their roots 
from drying, shortened in the tops to compare with the abridged roots, and planted them 
carefully in a well-plowed, mellow soil. He kept the ground in cultivation, and care- 
fully guarded his trees from insects and disease. ‘To-day he has a fine orchard, yielding 
several hundred bushels yearly. 

I can repeat many instances like this, and I can again point out thousands of or- 
chards which have proved failures from want of practical knowledge and careful thought. 
It has seemed to me reasonable to throw out a few hints, in a condensed form, which 
shall prove a help to beginners, for there are many every year, and also to assist those 
who are among the afflicted already. 

1. Plant young trees, both in your orchards and gardens. They cost less in actual 
price, in freight, and in planting than older trees. ‘They are surer to grow, have more 
and better small fibrous roots, will adapt themselves quicker to the soil and location, 
and with equal watching and care will grow so vigorously as to excel older trees both in 
abundance of fruit, size, health, and earliness of bearing. Never choose standard apples, 
pears, plums, or cherries more than two years old, and dwarf trees one year old. 
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After years of experience, growers of fruit on an extensive scale can not be induced to 
plant trees older than one or two years. Farmers will see the double advantage of less 
price and less trouble in planting young trees. 

2. Be careful in your choice of soi/s. A sandy soil is leachy, contains no moisture, 
and is liable to drought. A very heavy, clayey soil is directly the opposite—too wet, 
tough, and adhesive ; few or no fruit-trees do well in it. A gravelly soil is hardly more 
desirable ; but a deep, loamy, or alluvial soil may always form a good choice. 

3. Let the land be well drained. Never plant where there is the remotest chance for 
water to settle and stand near the surface. It will surely ruin the tree and blight all 
hope for fruit. A few dollars spent in draining will be like the Scripture maxim, “ It 
will return after many days.” 

4. When you are ready to plant, hitch up two teams. Let the first plow to the depth 
of one foot, a strip six feet or more wide. Let the second follow with the subsoil lifter, 
and stir to the depth of two feet ; cross-plow in the same manner a strip of same width ; 
then dig holes one foot or more deep, three feet in diameter ; place the tree at the 
same depth as when removed from its former place ; replace the earth, taking care not 
to bend or cram the rootlets of the tree, and always allow abundance of lateral room 
for the growth of the roots. Many inexperienced persons lose their trees from too 
deep setting. Vo tree should be set lower in the earth than its original position. 

Where the ground has not been plowed and subsoiled, the planter must invariably 
dig his holes two feet deep and four or more wide. 

5. Mix with the earth, before it is returned to the hole and is placed around the 
roots of the tree, a good compost of ashes, well-rotted stable manure, and chip manure 
mixed together. Leaf-mould, muck, and lime may all form part of the compost. Leta 
large portion of the compost be placed Beneath but not in contact with the roots of the 
tree, and the remainder on the surface of the ground, to act asa mulch. The quantity 
will vary, according to the size of the tree, from a half-bushel upward. 

The effect will be most marked, and the growth astonishing. 

6. If any of the roots are mutilated or bruised, pare them off with a sharp knife to 
prevent decay ; cut back on the under side until you reach the sound wood. Nearly all 
trees that come from the nurseries have lost some of their roots, and their branches must 
be shortened in the same proportion. At the time of planting, prune all branches back 
to three or four buds from the base of each branch. 

7. All large trees will require stakes ; young trees firmly set will not. Where stakes 
are used, fasten them in the ground first, then plant the tree by its side, and carefully tie 
it, so that it will not chafe. 

8. Mulching is almost indispensable. The earth should rise like a small mound 
toward the trunk of the tree, and over this should be a mulch two inches deep of hay, 
half-decomposed manure, sawdust, or tan-bark. It not only saves the labor of cultiva- 
tion, but prevents the moisture of the soil from evaporation, renders the temperature 
more uniform, and prevents injurious effects from frost. ‘The mulch should extend 
beyond the tips of the roots. 

9. Opinions differ as to choice of spring or fall for planting. If planted in the 
autumn, the earth gets fully settled around the trees, and the next spring finds them 
ready to start and grow with vigor. 

Equally good results are, however, obtained by careful spring planting. Early pur- 
chases of trees are absolutely necessary, for frequently unscrupulous or careless dealers 
do not hesitate to dig up trees from the nursery even after buds have commenced their 
growth; to say that these prove a loss is to repeat a story of old and costly experience. 

10. Cultivate the ground carefully; never allow grain crops, nor root crops of an 
injurious nature, to grow in the field. Neither allow grass nor weeds. The cultivation 
and manuring incident upon the growing of some kind of judicious crop between the 
rows, as potatoes, or beets, or turnips, will always prove a benefit. If no crop is grown, 
go through frequently with the cultivator, and stir the soil two or three inches deep. A 
thorough mellow stirring of the soil is nearly as good as manure. 


1. If trees are dried by too long carriage, they may be restored by immersion for a 
day or two in water or thick mud. 
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12. Use no water in planting ; it tends to harden and bake the surface of the earth, 
and has always proved injurious. Mulching will supply all the moisture necessary. 

13. When you buy your trees, patronize no traveling swindlers, but obtain them 
from some reliable nursery. If possible, visit it, and make your own choice of trees, and 
label them with your name. 

14. Examine the branches and roots carefully and continually for insects, worms, or 
borers. Do it at least three times each growing season. 

15. Let the orchard be protected from all prevailing cold winds, whether from east, 
west, or north. 

Lastly, careful pruning is essential, which means no Herodian slaughter of innocent 
sufferers by lopping off large, healthy, vigorous branches, and a general slashing, but 
does mean the cutting out of all dead or diseased branches and roots, and only such 
smaller shoots and branches as appear to prevent the free access of sun and air to all 
parts of the head of the tree. 

If farmers would only cultivate their trees as well as their corn, they would have little 
occasion to utter complaints against poor orchards or poor fruit. How carefully does 
the possessor of a nasty Connecticut tobacco-patch take care of it! He hoes it every 
week during the season; he is up early in the morning looking after those hateful 
worms ; but right there by his side stands a fruit-tree, the noblest sight upon his farm, 
a gift from Providence, which might be a cheer and a blessing to himself and little ones, 
but is left to die of disease and neglect because it was not made like man, and could not 
take care of itself. 

An hour’s time and a dollar’s worth of manure will often cause a barren tree to put 
forth renewed energy, giving principal and compound interest back again. But how 
much better will it be if all will only start right and keep right; how little cause there 
will be for censure, and how much more comfort ! 
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BY WILLIAM PARRY. 


for many years past, which has led to the conclusion that it is not a reliable crop, 
and some have maintained that our soil and climate were not well adapted to 
it. But the occasional heavy crops which have been produced are sufficient 
: to prove that the defect is not in the soil or climate, but in the want of a proper 
system of pruning and manuring. We find no difficulty in growing one or two large 
crops of grapes, and some more inferior ones, when the vines, being exhausted, run out, 
are neglected, and their culture abandoned. ; 

A few sample vineyards may serve to illustrate this matter. About thirty years since, 
Henry M. Zollicoffer, of Philadelphia, had planted, in Camden county, New-Jersey, eight 
or ten acres of vineyard on light sandy soil, good truck land, quick in its action to yield 
up what nourishment it contained to the growing crop, but soon reduced unless con- 
stantly supplied with manure. The vines grew well and produced one full crop of fruit ; 
fine large bunches, well developed and ripened, which were greatly admired by visitors 
and all who saw them. 

That large crop of grapes took most of the strength from the ground, so that there 
was but a poor growth of wood for a future crop. Next year, there were grapes enough 
set upon the vines, but about the time they should have ripened they commenced rot- 
ting, showing clearly there was something wanting to fill out the crop. The next year 
it was even worse, and after that they were abandoned as of no value. Some years after 
that, Mr. Fletcher, of Delanco, N. J., had a grapery which yielded abundantly for seve- 
ral years ; they were planted close, and pruned short, and seémed for a while to be suc- 
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cessful ; but eventually, the soil becoming exhausted, they gave way, failing to ripen the 
fruit, were dug up, sent to Philadelphia, and sold at auction at high prices on the credit | | 
of the crops which they had borne. 

In the year 1844, I planted one eighth of an acre with Isabella, Catawba, and Elsing- | 
borough. Set posts and wires to support the vines. They grew finely and produced | 
several fair crops, the best of which was 1250 pounds, or at the rate of five tons per 
acre, which sold at six cents per pound, and brought $75, or at the rate of $600 per acre. 
But that was too heavy a draught upon the vines and soil; they gradually diminished 
afterward, until, being of little value, were removed. 

Now, so far from being discouraged by the observation of these facts, we should look 
upon them as landmarks to guide our future operations. We could not raise half that 
quantity of corn or other farm crops, year after year, upon the same ground without 
replenishing the exhaustion annually with an application of manure. 

I have now a small vineyard in bearing, embracing several varieties, one row of a 
kind, which have borne three good crops of fruit, and made the last year a better growth 
of well-ripened wood than ever before. The ground, a sandy loam with clay subsoil, 
was plowed deeply with a Michigan or double mould-board plow. The plants were set | 
eight feet distant, in rows six feet apart, and but one cane was allowed to grow the first | 
year. Trellises were erected by planting posts eight feet long, set two feet deep, and eight 
feet apart in the rows, with one rail (two by three inches) on top of the posts, and an- 
other fastened two feet from the ground, with wires extending from the lower to the | 
upper rail, about ten inches apart, to support the young vines. 11 

In the spring of the second year after planting, the cane which grew the first year 
was cut off even with the lower rail, and only the two upper buds allowed to grow, one in 
each direction. In the spring of the third year each of these canes was cut off about 
three and a half feet long, and one cane allowed to grow up each wire, the laterals or | 
side branches being removed as they made their appearance during summer. In the 
spring of the fourth year the top of every other upright cane was cut off even with the | 
top rail, and allowed to produce fruit ; the alternate canes are cut short near the arm || ff 
by the lower rail, from the base of which a strong cane is thrown up to produce fruit the | 
following year ; the one that had fruited last should then be removed, and allowanew | 
growth from its base to produce fruit the next year, and so on alternately removing the | 
wood that has borne fruit to give place for a new growth. The object in pruning being 
to control the growth of the vine, so that its strength shall be properly divided between 
ripening the present crop of fruit and producing a strong, healthy growth of wood, with 
well-developed buds for fruiting another year. Hence the error of taking an overcrop 
of fruit at the expense of a proper growth of wood. 

The above method of training and pruning answers well, is simple, and an ordinary 
hand can do the work after once being shown how. Having about forty varieties of 
hardy grapes growing, the larger portion of them have done well with the above treat- 
ment. 

But the Concords and Hartford Prolifics have yielded the most money in market. 

In the year 1866, the row of Concord vines produced at the rate of six tons of 
grapes per acre, which took an undue portion of their strength, leaving but little for the 
new wood, which made but a feeble growth, and not well ripened, and, in- consequence, 
yielded no fruit of value in 1867. But a heavy coat of stable manure and judicious 
pruning replenished strength to make a fine growth of wood, which gave a full crop of 
perfectly ripened grapes in 1868. 

The Hartford, ripening early, sold best, bringing twenty-five cents per pound, and 
yielded at the rate of nine hundred dollars per acre. 

We apply manure every year, same as for potatoes and other farm crops ; could hardly 
expect to gather much fruit if we put nothing on to produce it. 

The demand for table grapes is increasing faster than the supply. Twenty years ago 
my crop of grapes from the one eighth of -an acre above referred to sold in Philadelphia 
at six cents a pound. Last year my crop averaged fifteen cents per pound in the same 
market, and one salesman informed me that he sold from his fruit-stand ten thousand 


dollars’ worth of grapes, last fall. | 
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Country School-Houses. 
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View of the School-House at Little Blue, Farmington, Maine. 
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Design for a District School-House. 


Country School-Houses. 


N our country districts where due attention is given to solid mental instruction 
for school children, we think that, if pains were taken to surround the school- 
house with objects which minister both to taste and enjoyment, a valuable 
aid will be gained in the healthy discipline of every school. More than this, 
too, if every town possessed a school-house of neat and tasteful architec- 

ture, there is inspired and cultivated a sense of beauty, which not only acts beneficially 
in the conduct and improvement of the scholars, but manifests itself by reaching far out 
toward their homes, and adding here and there in home surroundings evidences of a grow- 
ing taste for rural ornament. Ever since Downing commenced his illustrations for the 
improvement of rural architecture, both school-houses and churches and _ private 
dwellings, the feeling has been fostered and stimulated in all parts of the country, that, if 
the old, plain, bare school-houses were taken away and replaced with structures of more 
taste and conveniences, the benefits on the children and the surrounding community will 
be such as to warrant every expense. On the opposite page, we give an illustration, from 
life, of a school-house at Farmington, Maine. It is more directly a private institution 
than public, being connected with a boarding-school named Little Blue. A glance at 
the engraving will show that the house is neat and convenient ; but the tasteful hand of 
the proprietor has gathered around many additional elements for the active enjoyment 
of his pupils. The site is of great picturesque beauty. Around the building are gath- 
ered various pleasure-grounds for exercise, the railway, the ball-ground, the swing, etc. 
Were every school in the country as favorably situated, not a member would ever leave 
the school without a feeling of pleasant remembrance. 
io Lf, for one reason or another a boy or girl can be induced to Jove the school, more than 
half the battle is fought in giving him an education. 
, Owr,second, illustration -is;from the columns of the 1. £. Farmer, presenting a design 

at; once, unique and igraceful, intended, as ja-district school-house. 

-;-4A\nother, element of pleasure.can be given ta.the scholars by inducing them to bring 
creepipg vines and plant them by the, sides, of; the, house..> Ekeir own responsibility will 
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New Winter Pear—Duchesse de Bordeauz. 





lead them to care tenderly for them, and when fully grown and twined gracefully around 
the windows or over the porch, the beauty of their looks will hardly excel the intense 
gratification of the donors. 


New Winter Pear—Duchesse de Bordeaux. 
BY Jj. S. HOUGHTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TAKE pleasure in introducing to the notice of pomologists a new winter 
pear, which I believe will be found to be worthy of general cultivation. 
The history of this pear is as follows: About eight years ago, I imported 
4] a number of these trees from France, with some other varieties, and planted 
4 them in my specimen grounds near Philadelphia. The trees were three or 
four years old, on quince stock, and fruited the second season, very abundantly. I was 
much struck with the bright, robust appearance of the trees, and with the size and 
beauty of the fruit, and watched the trees with much interest. 

The description of the trees and fruit as sent out by Andre Leroy, Angers, France, 
was as follows : 

“ DuCHESSE DE BorDEAUX PEAR.—Medium-sized, two and a half inches long and 
seven and a half in circumference ; form roundish, irregular, imbricated ; very often 
swollen on one side, flattened and sometimes even; drawn in on the other, and divided 
from the latter by a deep suture, which reaches from the eye to the stem; it is dented 
and its surface is uneven. The stem is about three quarters of an inch long, bent and 
planted in its surface, but bearing at its insertion, on one side only, a small nipple, fully 
characteristic. The eye is large and big enough, placed in a deep cavity. The skin is 
very thick and rough, of a deep brownish yellow, but some parts of it are, however, 
of a lighter yellow. As to the form and color, it bears some likeness to the For- 
tune Pear. The flesh is of a yellowish white, fine and melting, sweet and very juicy. 
It is a delicious pear, equal in quality, and is in truth superior to any kind of winter 
pear, without excepting the Easter Beurré. It begins to ripen in February, and con- 
tinues in perfect state through March and April. Originated by M. Secher, near Angers, 
from a lot of wild pear seeds. It is very productive.” 

The fruit produced on my trees was of large size, resembling in form the Beurré 
Diel and Doyenné Boussock. There was one peculiarity about the fruit which led me 
to think it would be a good keeper, and that was the extreme thickness and toughness 
of the skin, which had a thick “wi//ed appearance like the skin of some Havana oran- 
ges. Ihad formed the opinion that no pear with a thin, delicate skin, easily bruised, 
could ever become a good keeper for winter use. 

For several years I tested the keeping qualities of this pear by putting it in 
stone jars in a common cellar, and in boxes in cool rooms, with no special packing 
or other care, and found it to keep till February, March, and April, sound and good ; 
and to ripen up and color, in a melting condition, overflowing with rich, sweet aro- 
matic juice, delicious and refreshing, and nearly first-rate in quality as compared with 
all pears, and positively first-rate as compared with winter pears. 

The tree I found to be a very strong grower, resembling, in its appearance and 
the color of ‘the wood, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, the Bartlett, and the Edmonds. 
It resembled these trees just named also in size and number of its fruit-buds, and 
in its astonishing prolific and fruitful tendency. I soon discovered that it would 
never fully prove its good qualities on the quince stock, as it had such a fatal ten- 
dency to overbear while young, and the union with the quince root was imperfect. 
I then commenced to double-work it by grafts, and ordered a quantity budded on 
pear stock by nurserymen in Western New-York. 

The trees have continued to bear every year, when almost every other variety has 
been injured by spring frosts, and the fruit has been fair and satisfactory. The skin is 
so tough and dense that the curculio seems, by instinct, to avoid it as an unfavorable rest- 
ing-place for its eggs, and hence it is less marked with crescent cuts than other pears. 
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Fungus, also, does not appear to find a congenial soil in its outer coating, and thus it 
escapes the unsightly black spots of that destructive excrescence. 

I have a large number of trees and grafts of this pear now ready for bearing, and 
hope, at the meeting of the National Pomological Society, next autumn, to be able to 
exhibit some good specimens of the fruit. I know of no winter pear which can com- 
pare with it for size, beauty, keeping qualities, and general excellence, and no tree more 
hardy, thrifty, robust, and fruitful. 

In 1866, I wrote to Andre Leroy, making inquiries respecting the success of this pear 
in France, and received the following answer : 

“ ANGERS, FRANCE, “August 7, 1866. 

“The Duchesse de Bordeaux Pear was raised by M. Secher, at Montjean, near An- 
gers, about twenty yearsago. Hehad the kindness, about six years ago, to offer us some 
specimens of the fruit, and some scions of his tree, to propagate it. We find the fruit 
very first-rate, and one of the most precious winter pears. It keeps till March and April 
in a perfectly good state. It is a good grower, both on quince and pear stocks, and 
also a good bearer. It is but very little known, nevertheless its reputation is increasing 
among all persons who have tested it. It has not yet fruited with us on pearstock. We 
have great confidence that this pear, when more extensively known, will become one of 
the most favorite with the public. It is as yet little known out of France. 

“Yours very truly, ANDRE LeRoy.” 

I may add that this pear has not been mentioned in any English or American cata- 
logue or pomological work, and there is, I believe, no synonym of it. The “ Duc de 
Bordeaux ” mentioned in some catalogues is not the same. The Duchesse d’Hiver re- 
sembles it in wood and buds, but I am satisfied that it is not the same tree. Dr. Hogg, 
in the English Manual of Pomology, does not mention it, nor does Mr. Rivers in his 
lists. 

I have no trees for sale. I have supplied buds to two nursery firms in Western New- 
York, who have budded some hundreds of trees on pear stock, at my request, and who 
will in due time, no doubt, announce trees for sale, on their own account. For myself, 
if I shall be the means of introducing to public notice a fine winter pear, of large size 
and high quality, which can be grown by every body and ripened up with little care and 


skill, like a russet apple, I shall feel abundantly rewarded for the care and attention which 
I have given this tree. 





Notes on New Blackberries. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


N our editorial rambles, last fall, in the neighborhood of New-York, we dis- 
covered in the grounds of.a friend a variety of the blackberry which for its 
dark luxuriant growth and hardiness excited our closest attention and deepest 
interest. It seemed to promise a decided acquisition to our list of blackberries, 
and evidently, as far as grown and tried, bore marks of a superiority to all others 

by its side. In comparison with the Wilson, Kittatinny, and Lawton, the rank growth of 

this “ stranger” afforded a very strong and pleasing contrast. The variety was named 

“The Sable Queen.” The following particulars of its origination and growth we have 

obtained from J. W. M., Reading, Mass., and place them before the public : 

“ More than twenty years ago, Mr. Daniel Graves (now deceased) frequented an old 
pasture in Essex Co., Mass., in the season of fruit, to obtain berries for family use. 

“He observed, season after season, a single bush or cluster of blackberry bushes, 
every year excelling all surrounding plants in amount, size, and quality of fruit. He 
dug it up and planted it in his garden. Here it outstripped its former self, and produced 
an abundance of berries infinitely superior to any thing then known. 

“The neighbors near Mr. Graves from time to time obtained the popular sorts as 
they appeared, but not always with eminent success. Learning of this variety in Mr. 
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Trees Girdled by Field-Mice—How to Save Them. 






HE obstacles that the practical horticulturist has to contend with are numerous. 
71 FAX If he wishes his orchards to produce paying crops of fruit, he must be con- 
f7®| stantly on the alert, bestowing care on this or that pet tree, removing a branch 
|| from another, using the pruning-knife for some special object, either to retard 
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or encourage its growth in a certain direction. 

The labor is not at all times arduous, but constant watchfulness is required, and 
sound knowledge of the business, before the thousand and one annoyances that are con- 
stantly occurring can be mastered. 

No experience of the horticulturist is so dismal or discouraging as when, entering his 
jured, and many fatally so, by the ravages of those abominable pests, the field-mice. 

The winters of 1867 and 1868 were the most severe, and, in many respects, the most 
followed each other at short intervals, usually accompanied by heavy wind, in certain 

; places drifting and piling up the snow several feet high. About the first of March 








orchard soon after snow disappears in the spring, he finds that his trees are badly in- 
remarkable known in this section for many years. From early in December, snow-storms 
nearly all of our pear orchard lay under a bed of snow five feet in depth, a part of which 





lay on the ground until the beginning of April. When the surface was clear, I soon 
found, on examination, evidence of the activity of these mice. Forty-one pear-trees were 
girdled—some half-way round the body, others having but a narrow connection of bark 
left—and to my great dismay twenty-six trees were completely girdled, for which I would 
not entertain an offer of $500. There were a number barked two feet above the surface 
of the ground, and some of the main branches were girdled badly. 

Under the circumstances, it was imperative that something should be done. If left as 
they were, the trees could not survive. On all of them the bark had been most effectually 
removed, leaving a bare place of wood twelve inches wide without any connection. 

Some years ago, in hunting up horticultural curiosities, I had found, to my surprise, on 
the farm of John Brill, near Newark, a large cherry-tree, then about ten inches in diame- 
ter, that when young had been girdled, and he had inserted three scions in an upright 
position. The tree was living, and looking perfectly healthy, supported on three short 
columns, with the portion of the body that had been girdled, dead and removed, show- 
ing an opening in the centre of the tree between the columns. 

I now set to work and prepared the scions by beveling them on the same side at both 
ends, and with a budding-knife making an opening both on the upper and lower edges of 
the bark. On each tree that was completely girdled I inserted three scions, and where 
























































there was only a small connection of bark left, I inserted one scion. I fastened them by 
a band the same as we use in budding, and then put on some grafting-wax, so that the 
air would be excluded when the ends of the scions 
were inserted. 

The adjoining cut is an accurate drawing of 
one of these girdled trees, at the end of the first 
season. ‘There were three scions inserted in this 
tree. 

By this simple means every one of the trees 
was saved, and to-day they look as healthy and 
vigorous as any in the orchard. On this occa- 
sion, however, I found the trees that were injured 
were those growing in or near grass, and al- 
though I traced the paths of the mice on different 
parts in the orchard, no tree that had stood in 
plowed ground was injured. 

‘The knowledge of this fact I consider valuable ; 
for in the future I will keep the surface of the 
ground entirely free from grass. FP. F..% 
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City Gardens. 
BY A. S. FULLER, 


Read before the Fruit-Growers’ Club, New-York. 


HE idea is becoming far too prevalent that because people live in a city they 
are to be deprived of the pleasures of a garden. The science of garden- 
ing does not teach that a certain number of acres is requisite, nor that stately 
\/ trees with rugged stems, meandering streams with grassy banks, are indis- 

pensable adjuncts to every garden. It is true that many of our works which 
pretend to teach this science ignore the wants of the millions who live in cities where 
broad acres are not to be had for the asking nor for a paltry sum of money. It is 
quite probable that our authors, having read so much about “London smoke” and its 
injurious effects upon plants, have overlooked the fact that in our cities no such evil 
exists, at least not to any considerable extent. 

There are many persons who will no doubt scoff at the idea of a garden where land 
is so precious as it is in New-York ; but there are vacant places which might be filled 
with plants, and thus become both useful and ornamental, neither of which can be said 
of them in their present condition. Besides this, it is not always necessary to make a 
garden directly on “erra firma, because plants can be grown in pots or beds of soil, ele- 
vated above the streets. A garden,on Broadway might be an expensive luxury at the 
present day ; still there is a garden on this noted street, and, we presume, the owner is 
perfectly satisfied with its location and the profits derived therefrom. Our object, how- 
ever, at this time, is not to urge our city people to grow plants as a financial speculation, 
but merely for pleasure ; not only for the amusement and benefit of the owner, but for 
the purpose of increasing the attractions of home, where their children will prefer to 
spend their leisure hours, instead of wandering through the streets, gathering a kind of 
knowledge that will seldom benefit them in after life. A small garden of only a few 
yards in extent, or a conservatory filled with choice plants, will furnish an endless source 
of amusement, and of a kind that never dwarfs the intellect, because an acquaintance 
with the beauties of the floral world tends to elevate as well as instruct. There are 
thousands of wealthy men in every large city who would rejoice in the thought that 
their sons would be known at some future day as honored and celebrated naturalists ; 
but I would ask them if they are making the first move toward creating or encouraging 
a taste in their children for natural objects? Have they given their sons an opportunity 
of studying any of the natural sciences? Do they subscribe for any of the horticultural 
or botanical journals? Is the aturalist or Entomologist to be found in their libraries, 
and are the works of Agassiz and Darwin purchased in preference to the historical novels 
of Louisa Miihlbach ? 

The immortal Linnzeus had far less-opportunity for the study of his darling science 
(botany) than thousands of the young men of our city have at this day; yet I fear that 
few of them will ever know enough of horticulture or botany to give the scientific name 
of the weed from which their cigars are made. 

ADVANTAGE OF A City GARDEN.—Among the high walls of buildings and high fences 
that usually surround city yards the atmosphere never becomes so cold as it does in the 
suburbs, or in the open country adjacent ; consequently, there are many plants that will 
thrive in our city gardens that perish in the country. Materials for fertilizing the soil 
are always abundant or near at hand in the city, and no plant need perish for want of food. 

DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME.—The soil in our city yards, as a general thing, is 
entirely unfit for the reception of plants. It is usually very poor, besides being cold, 
damp, and very compact, needing a liberal application of enriching materials, deep 
trenching, and quite often an underdrain leading into the sewer in the street. But those 
who are determined to have a garden will overcome all these difficulties, and enjoy the 
necessary preparations, because so full of hope and dreams of pleasure to be reaped in 
the future. In some instances it may be necessary to send for a few loads of virgin 
mould, to be had even at no great distance from the centre of our largest cities. Insects 
and dust will often annoy those who attempt to grow flowers in a city ; but water, the 
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great promoter of life among plants as well as destroyer of insects, is always at hand to 
do its work, if properly applied. .2crobiswW yi 
PLANTS FOR THE CiTy.—In naming, plants, for, city gardens, it will be necessary to 

notice the aspect, whether it be facing nort ‘or south, shady or fully exposed to the sun. 
Those who possess gardénsfacihg the’south} and ‘where the sun can reach the soil a 
Erne GF art of the.day, may grow almost any, species of plant that will succeed anywhere 
in this climate ; -but where the.soil isypartially. shaded, plants suited to those conditions 
must, be selected, BREF is an,abundance, of plants adapted to sun and shade, therefore 
a:monopoly is ohtolthe question.in.city. gardening. ae a 
doing; of, the Pprncipal, causes, of failure jin city gardening is found in the injudicious 
selection of Plants... Those who ate in search .of plants visit one or more of our floral 
gstablishments in the spring,.and they see;so many beautiful things that they do not 
Apo what kinds to purghase, but select these, which happen to strike their fancy ; leav- 
ang th , question...of AAP HAHN. IP soil ;or;tocation out of the question. A plant of 
‘English ivy is at home in a shady nook on,the,north side of a wall, but a verbena would 
s9en penish byrits side, ang i Bases igh introduce one of the great and unsolved 
preklems of horticulture, (adaptation ;) but enough has already been discovered to teach 
ius that diffgtent plants require different exposures and treatment. 

. oA RVITS FOR, THE, City GAaRDENS.—It is not to be supposed that those people who 
Wi oe Cy, fk UL eR BPCE AS grow, fruit sufficient for their own use ; still something 
‘can‘be done in. this, line... Applés, pears, plums, and other large fruits naturally borne 
gn Jorge SIGS, ARS sujtable. Ob Sy WAGE ; but when grown as dwarfs, or trained upon 
‘wal ron low, trellises, there are few,things more beautiful, or that will furnish more 
rer es ure NO the POPSSSARTE oy those who have never seen one of those dwarf trees, 
“pot, exceeding. tayo, feet in « eight, Joa ed ‘with large and luscious fruit, can scarcely 
damaging what ‘etl a beautify thing can be grown in so small a space. A row of 
~dwarf.a ? less even. hot mare, than, twenty feet long, when in full bloom, is a floral dis- 


pry Sheps Keele in, the mdgst costly conservatory ; and while we are enjoying the 
4 it 


Se erie regard. to many, other, of, the larger fruits which the gardener’s art has 
mou ately gris suited to.the, most circumscribed space. Thousands of these trees 
smigh HH oo BFOWR In; the: city of, New-York, in the narrow borders to be seen in almost 
every garden, . But j Haze I, ARK one fruit which has given more general satisfaction 
‘than another, IC FADG BEARS ;, or, high walls and trellises seem to be just suited to its 
Minna L habits... Ali ve athousands of grape-vines are now growing in every Nor- 
it on et . hexe:is room, for fén.times as many more. In every garden where the sun 
shines upon the ground for half ofthe day, grape-vines can be grown and be made to 
ied andanl At.is not. necessary, as many suppose, to have a wide, uncovered 
5 Ss or the roofs, because, if the soil is made good and rich, and with a proper drain- 
Ages it may, afterward be covered with brick or stone walks, leaving a space of a foot or 
3 hwo in.di meter around: the stem of. the vine, and its roots will take care of themselves. 
Some. af the most yigorous and healthy grape-vines to be found in New-York or Brook- 
em Jt ti AME, A hed « 18S 4 gc PSS TI TN . ° ° ° ° 

“Tyn are growing in yafds the surface of which is almost entirely covered with brick and 
stone. 1..We,would not. aftyise paving the earth about grape-vines ; still, if no other place 
& be seted, ve oul ep the soil over which a pavement was to be laid so 
phat the ropts a iP Wines coy! ; 
(ripen, earlier; nd oe in. city, yards, where they are protected from cold winds, than in 
the,oper,, country 53 aut: the area defect to be observed in vines grown in city gardens is 
nthe pruning... he'chiel 


he APR @ssems, we: kno) ; that they are promises of future luxuries. The 


| pass underneath it, if necessary. Grapes will usually 


ault'is that the vines are allowed to produce more fruit than 
4 can. bring to, aturity,..But we can not enter into the practical details of grape cul- 
fue at this, time, although every one who possesses a city yard on which the sun shines 
can produce as pany grapes as a moderate-sized family can use during the autumn months. 
1 QRNAMENTAL PLangs,--A, majority of those who live in a city will prefer to cultivate 
wear eat plants.in preference to fruits. The first point to be observed is, whether the 
& eine ot 1s, expgsed.to the.sun or otherwise, because these conditions will determine 
Ww sat, kinds. of plants. can, eee ; but in either case, very large and coarse-growing 
SPECIES, Should dé, avoided if, a succession of flowers of a really beautiful effect from 
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foliage is desired. We will suppose that the garden has a full exposure to the sun for 
at least one half of the day ; in that case we will plant in the centre of a group, or at the 
north side of a square or oval bed, a few climbing plants, such as the Belgian honey- 
suckle, the Chinese or coral monthly, etc., or a climbing rose or two, each to be trained 

‘to the fence or to stakes. A few low-growing shrubs might follow, such as the Weigelia 
Rosea, Pyrus Japonica, Spirea Reevesii, Deutzia Gracilis, Daphne Cneorum, and a num- 
ber of other similar growing plants to be found in almost every nursery. But there is 
another class of very desirable ornamental plants that has been almost universally ne- 
glected by our city people. I refer to the broad-leaved evergreens, such as rhododen- 
drons, kalmias, and hollies. There is an almost endless variety of these that will thrive 
in our climate ; the flowers of most of them possess great beauty ; and the deep glossy 
green of the foliage during the whole year affords a striking and pleasing contrast with 
the bare walls and naked fences of a city yard. All kinds of plants are liable to be 
injured by dust that rises from the streets and settles upon their leaves, and there are 
none that will show its deleterious effects sooner than the broad-leaved evergreens ; but 
a few minutes spent each day is sufficient to keep them perfectly clean, especially where 
a hose and plenty of water is near at hand, as it is in every large city in the Union. 
Low-growing herbaceous plants of various kinds can be intermingled with the shrubs or 
planted alone ; a variety should be selected, so that a succession of flowers may be had 
during the whole season. The most desirable sorts will be found fully described in any 
of the late works on this subject. The great secret of success (if it can be called one) 
is cleanliness in the foliage of plants grown in cities. Prepare the soil so that the water 
will not remain so long about the roots as to become soured and filthy, and then keep 
the leaves clean, and there will be no trouble about growing plants in city yards. 

PLANTS FOR SHADY SiTuaTIONS.—There are many people who own city plots that 
are partially shaded, and they make this an excuse for not cultivating plants of any kind. 
But nature teaches a different lesson, for she has spread her carpet, composed of the 
most gaudy colors, beneath the tall trees of our forests where the direct rays of the sun 
never fall. Go where you will, beneath the perpetual verdure of a tropical forest or in 
the deep shade of our northern woods, and there you may find hundreds and thousands 
of plants that flourish in the shade. Nature has provided plants suitable for both sun- 
light and shadow, and we have only to make a selection of the most desirable kinds. 
Nearly all of the hardy species of holly, (ilex,) mahonia, dwarf yews, junipers, acubas, 
berberis, do well in a half-shady border. Then there are many species and varieties of 
trailing evergreen plants, such as ivy, creeping myrtle, gualtheria, Mitchella, Epige, or 
trailing arbutus; in fact, there is almost no end to the beautiful plants that may be 
successfully grown in a shady garden. The native ferns, as a class, are plants particu- 
larly adapted for such situations ; and I do not know of any thing in the shade range of 
ornamental gardening that will afford more pleasure to the possessor or produce a more 
pleasing sight than a well-arranged bed of our hardy ferns. A heap of stones, with the 
interstices filled with a light, pliable soil, is just the position for these most graceful and 
elegant plants. They are to be had in abundance everywhere in the country, and they 
cost nothing but the digging up and bringing to the city. Some of our northern species 
grow six or seven feet high, and others not more than two or three inches ; therefore 
there is no want of diversity in size or form of foliage. 

PLANTS UNDER GLass.—What we have said in regard to light and shade for plants 
in the open air is true of those grown under glass. ‘There is an abundance of beautiful 
plants suitable to every position, likely to be met, either in city or country. Cultivating 
plants under glass can not be too highly recommended, particularly for cities, because in 
such situations they are always under control ; heat and moisture can be given and 
withheld to suit each species and variety. Besides this, flowers can be produced under 
glass at whatever season they are most desired ; and, as winter loses half its gloom and 
dreariness in their presence, we usually strive to have them abundant at that particular 
time. Our cities might become vast conservatories filled with the choicest products of 
the vegetable kingdom, if those who possess the means could be educated up to so high 


a standard as to appreciate the beautiful things which are so lavishly bestowed upon us 
by our Creator. 





Landscape Gardening. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


HIS is the title of the least understood and worst named art which helps to 


d i refine and improve our social condition. I say social condition, because men 
de 79 who live entirely by themselves will, if they have any mental culture, find 
Se in the general landscape, and the beauties of mountain and forest, lane and 

Ss <—J hedge-row, enough to enjoy and admire without the aid of any art. As soon 
as we begin to live in communities, to acquire some surplus income, to find land growing 
costly, we try our best to increase the local attractions of our immediate surroundings, 
and to bring inside our own boundaries as much that is interesting and beautiful as we 
can. In former times wealth accumulated in but few hands ; as riches increased a small 
competency soon swelled into wealth, and to secure the possession and enjoyment of 
wealth, when there were no mills, railroads, or bonds to give interest, men put their 
money into land and dwellings. 

Land to be valuable must be improved, which gave rise to good farming and com- 
fortable buildings. It was an easy and short step from comfortable to handsome build- 
ings, and from improved farms and architecture, to improvements in the treatment of the 
surface of the earth, which gave birth to an art called by ifs originators Landscape 
Gardening. 

Where this art took its rise the estates were large, and the artist was expected to 
deal with many miles of surface, and had in his control not only the surface on which to 
create his picture, but boundless money to work with. Consequently, when the work- 
man was a master of his art, the landscape was actually moulded by him, and he could 
hope to, and did, cultivate the minds of his employers and the public by his works. 

In process of time, money gathered in the purses of men not possessed of broad 
acres, who must content themselves with treating a small piece of ground elaborately, 
and trying to create on a small scale, by variety and detail, local beauty in place of 
broad landscape effects. Nature, ever ready to lend her aid to those who sue, with 
earnest deference helped the artist—with flowers, shrubs, and water—to produce minia- 
ture effects that were pleasing, and by lavish use of the minor materials great beauty has 
often been created. 

But whilst all painters in oils are equally landscape artists, whether they cover ten 
feet or six square inches of canvas with their pictures, the men who have to deal with 
square miles or square feet of land are not equally entitled to be called Landscape 
Gardeners. It is true that in so far as half an acre is a part of the face of nature, so it 
is of the landscape, but in the original sense the title does not describe the work done on 
a small area. 

The artist on the small scale should aspire to no more descriptive name than Orna- 
mental Gardener, and should try to show by his familiarity with the decorative capacity 
of flowers and shrubs, and his wise use of them, that the art of ornamenting a small 
place is not less worthy than that of creating a landscape. In foreign countries, and 

















Landscape Gardening. 


particularly England and France, decorative gardening has been carried to wonderful 
excellence, and the effects produced by decorative gardening, in form and color, are 
beyond description ; they rival in variety and richness the efforts of artists who use plia- 
ble brushes, soft color, and smooth canvas. In order to be successful, however, in such 
gardening, the workman must have unlimited control and supply of the materials to be 
used, hen we look at the little places which are made along the Hudson and in the 
suburbs of our great cities, and enjoy the knots of flowers and the groups of shrubs, the 
combinations of trees and vines, and the smooth surface of waters, the play of fountains, 
we can but congratulate their owners that they have the money to spend in improving 
the country in which they live. 

But the best places in this country are so far behind what is often done in Europe 
that it seems as if we had done nothing. 

In the spring, the city markets and street stands are gay with stands of plants offered 
for sale, to be planted in the beds and yards of city and suburban houses ; and as each 
year we see an increasing number, we wonder where all these plants will find purchasers. 
Every country place of moderate size will require, some dozens, and some even hun- 
dreds, to give the enrichment their owners deem sufficient ; but dozens and hundreds 
are only the units used abroad. 

One gardener in Scotland writes to a magazine that every fall he strikes 16,000 cut- 
tings of zonal geraniums ; that at different times during the autumn and winter he puts 
in “batches” of 6000 verbena cuttings. In the garden of the Ville de Paris, the 
gardener annually provides 500,000 Cannas as a part of his stock. 

When we think of the miniature size and slow growth of such varieties as Pelargoni- 
ums, and Mrs. Pollock or Cloth of Gold, Light of Day, etc., and know that in the 
Victoria Park, Sydenham Palace, Kew, Battersea Park, and other English public 
grounds, there are many hundred feet of these plants in continuous rows and solid 
masses, it is easy to see that very large stocks must be provided. Our gardeners and 
horticulturists talk of bedding, of planting in masses, etc., repeating the words and cant 
phrases of English gardeners ; but not one of them would venture to look the idea fairly 
in the face of real decorative gardening, where the beds should rival in color and variety 
the common effects to be seen in any English or French park. The reason for this is 
apparent ; our gardeners are as competent as foreigners to grow the stock, and are eager 
to sell all they can grow, but the prices are too high to permit men of moderate means 
indulging their fancies. 

Whether we buy our bedding plants or produce them, we are limited by the question 
of cost ; even if a man has houses of his own, and his own gardener, he stumbles at the 
idea of growing thousands of these plants for his own grounds ; he quickly reasons thus: 
these plants sell for $1.50 per dozen. I can not afford it. If I produce them, I will sell 
them, and use the money to pay expenses. If there were no particular beauty or benefit 
in their decorative effects, this economy would not be greatly to be regretted, as no one 
wants to see profusion simply for the sake of profusion. The beauty which may be 
produced by the lavish use of color and variety in flowers, whether bedding plants, 
perennials, or annuals are used, is so great that somewhere in this country there ought 
to be as fine a display as in Europe. 

Nowhere can this be done with so much propriety as in our parks; nor shall we 
ever have the realized ideal of a park until we do make a strong and successful point of 
floral enrichment. Our parks are as yet only hybrids, mongrel mixtures of good ground- 
plans, florid architecture, bad planting, incongruous effects lacking that harmony in 
conception and subordination of parts which will make them enduring examples of good 
landscape gardening. The best of them please the careless multitude who only want a 
place to breathe, to play, to walk, and drive ; but the thoughtful observer of natural effects, 
the man who can foresee the future growth of taste and appreciation in the community, 
who can carry the present parks forward twenty years in his imagination, must see that 
our parks are related to the ideal and possible park, in the same degree as what we call 
the gingerbread and carpenter architecture of twenty years ago, is to the best buildings 


which are now being erected in town and country by our professed and educated 
architects, 
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Home Scenes. 
BY B. S. OLMSTEAD, RYE, wm We 


IN this paper, and in those which may follow, it is proposed to illustrate, by 
practical examples, some of the various principles which underlie all artistic 
improvement of grounds. 

No one who has traveled through the suburban parts of the country 
with open eyes can have failed to experience the varying emotions excited 
by the home scenes of the people. It may have been a poor man’s dwelling, and oftener a 
woman’s, which, by its simple beauty of hanging vines, green grass, and cooling shade, 
has made it seem as though all the home virtues might nestle there and grow apace, and 
has tempted the wayfarer to stop and rest awhile. Then, perchance, it may have 
been the rich man’s home, rich not only in money, but in skill and taste in using money, 
where Simplicity has met him with her smiling, innocent face, where Convenience has 
extended her ever-ready helping hand, where Variety has tempted and Intricacy lured 
to further research, where over all Unity has reigned supreme, and where he has felt 
that it would be a joy to wear out the remnant of his three-score years and ten. 

And then, alas! has come a blot upon the scene—the home of the sloven, with its 
broken palings, its slatternly, shadeless yard, its pigs and geese, and trumpery and dirt, 
which has hurried him on to the next friendly turn in the road where the hateful thing 
would be hidden from his sight. And worse than this, a scene of wasted time and 
money lavishly spent in tasteless extravagance, puerile conceits, and discordant forms— 
of trees, which might have been a glory and a beauty, spoiled and spoiling, has made the 
passer-by to mourn that the means thus employed could not have purchased for its pos- 
sessor enough appreciation of natural beauty to have Jeft it unmarred. 

By what subtle influence these emotions may have been excited he may not discern ; 
but that his journeyings were pleasant or unsatisfactory by reason of them he surely 
knows. Nevertheless, these varied feelings spring from unfailing sources. Far down, 
underlying all improvement and arrangement of these home scenes, are certain unchang- 
ing principles which, when heeded and obeyed, never cease to give satisfaction, but, 
when disregarded, rebuke with like certainty. 

Some of these governing principles, those which are most frequently violated, and 
which may be referred to in the illustrations which are to follow, it will be convenient to 
enunciate in this place. 

I. StmpLiciry.—An avoidance of all affectation, ostentation, or extravagance ; and 
which leads, by easy transitions, from one scene to another, and so seems to be the 
governing principle of 

II. Varrety, which calls into use the many lovely forms of the vegetable world ; 
creating by them light and shade, vistas and recesses, and leads, by winding walks, from 
scene to scene ; in short, it employs judiciously all the various means to avoid satiety. 

III. Uritiry, which includes convenience of arrangement, fitness, or the adaptation 
of the various parts to the purposes of use. 

IV. SymMETRY—a proper balance of parts, not necessarily uniformity. 

V. Assoctation.—This principle calls into exercise the affections or the veneration 
of him who is surrounded by the scenes it has helped to create. It brings to mind the 
remembrances of past years. The offspring of the tree which a revered father planted, 
or the flower which was the special object of a loving mother’s care, endears to son or 
daughter their home, however distant, more than all else. This law has still a wider 
range. It pervades all history. A sapling from an acorn borne by Charter Oak in the 
grounds of him who in early youth was taught its story, a cedar of Lebanon by some 
parish church, or a clambering ivy on its walls, shows how this law reaches back through 
years and centuries to bring around our homes objects of love and veneration. 

VI. APPROPRIATION.—This law brings within the reach of the improver, surrounding 
objects over which he has otherwise no control. By it a limited space may be apparently 
extended ; a small domain, cramped and confined, freed from its restraint. Under its 
teaching, scenes nearer home are harmonized with distant views, and made a consistent 
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part of the whole landscape. _It is a principle often difficult and sometimes impossible 
to apply ; but in other cases it produces effects which are almost marvelous. Gener- 
ally its results are satisfactory in proportion to the artistic skill of him who attempts its 
application. 

VII. Recocnition or Art, by which the beauty of the scene is traced to the hand 
of him who planned and perfected it. This principle includes order, neatness, and 
finish. It produces undulations with polished surfaces, gently melting into one another ; 
gracefully flowing lines, and, when straight, those which are perfectly straight. Under 
its influence the various elements of natural beauty are imitated and adapted to the pur- 
poses of habitation, but the result is never to be mistaken for a piece of natural scenery. 

VIII. Unrry—the ruling spirit of all. It combines the several parts into one har- 
monious whole. The various parts may in themselves be beautiful, convenient, useful ; 
but where this law of unity has its legitimate control, they are all blended into one 
complete work of one mind. 

Some of the leading principles of landscape gardening have thus been briefly glanced 
at, and they are believed to be immutable. It is, indeed, not impossible that beautiful 
scenes and beautiful adornment may be created without a competent knowledge of them ; 
but if these results are analyzed, it will be found that these laws have been unconsciously 
heeded. The untutored artist may by his early etchings surprise us, and, all unknown 
to himself, show an intuitive knowledge of the grand principles of the art he was born to 
illustrate and adorn. All this is granted and recognized. And another fact is also 
recognized—the fact of innumerable attempts and innumerable failures ; where it would 
be hard, indeed, to find a trace of law or principle, except in its violation, and where 
such violation has been the cause of the failure. If the thousands who are now attempt- 
ing, and now failing, to improve and adorn their homes, could know, and recognize, and 


obey these and kindred laws, a change would pass over the face of our country as won- 


derful as if the paintings on the walls of some of our galleries could be replaced by the 
works of the great masters. 

Who shall teach them? Far be it from the writer to assume such a task. But if, 
in all their imperfection, these illustrations shall convince any one of these seekers after 
home beauty that there are great principles to help them in their efforts ; if, in case one 
of them has gone so far as to call to his aid any of those who make it their life’s work 
to investigate and comprehend in all their fullness these principles, he shall be per- 
suaded not to permit the advice and plans of such a helper to be marred, and garbled, 
and destroyed by the ignorant prejudices and jealousies of some grower of beets and 
onions or possible layer of stone walls ; if one place shall have been made more truly 
beautiful, one home more enjoyable, then the writer will feel that he has done one good 
work. 

The plan which will now be considered will perhaps serve to show the change which 
may be wrought by the application of some of these principles. 

The place referred to occupies one of the finest sites in the southern part of West- 
chester county. It commands fine views of Long Island Sound and the island beyond. 
The first sketch is a fair representation of the grounds as they are, or were, at the time 
the preliminary surveys were made. A thick planting, of evergreens filled up the front 
portion of the grounds, through which a straight walk led from a small gate directly 
in front to the house, cutting this portion of the lawn into two parts. To make this 
division more marked, this walk was flanked on each side by parallel rows of box about 
eighteen inches high. 

A half-decayed old apple orchard crowded upon the lawn on the north. On the 
south a stretch of lawn, covered with a promiscuous planting of young deciduous trees, 
extended to the southern boundary. Very few of these trees were so large but that 
they could be safely transplanted. Behind this, in the south-west corner of the place, 
was a thrifty orchard of apple-trees in fine bearing condition. Directly in the rear of 
the house was the vegetable garden, guarded on one hand by the privy, and on the 
other by a smoke-house. On the north of the garden was a heavy stone wall, along 
which was the road to a large farm-barn, not belonging to the present owner, and not 
represented on this plan. A carriage-house at C stood in close proximity to the house. 








The approach-road extended from the southerly entrance gate to the steps at the 
south-east corner of the piazza, then around the house, by the kitchen-door, and so on 
to another gate north of the first entrance. 

A “flutter of scene,” producing a feeling of perplexity as to what it all meant, was 
the first impression felt ; afterward, a conviction that, if any distinct expression or charac- 
ter had ever been aimed at, it had not been reached. It was a failure. 

The dwelling is a fine old hipped-roof mansion, quite convenient in its arrange- 
ments. As no great change in é¢ was desired or deemed necessary by the owner, it 
became requisite to conform to it, in its present condition, all changes attempted in the 
grounds. By reference to the plan for improvement, the changes recommended will be ob- 
vious. Inthe grounds as they were, an awkward jog in the ha-ha wall in the front broke 
the continuity of the line on that side. This has been corrected, and the consequent 
effect is that the apparent extent has been increased. 

To secure more lawn directly in front of the parlor windows, the entrance gate has 
been placed at a point near the southern boundary. This position gave opportunity for 
a graceful sweep of the approach-road up to the front steps. At this point the approach 
connects with a carriage sweep, and with the road to the rear of the house and to the | 
carriage-house. This arrangement enables visitors to come and go without passing by 
the kitchen-door, as in the old way. It affords, also, an approach to the rear for 
butcher, grocer, and ice wagons, and other vehicles of like useful but not always orna- 
mental character ; and if these would keep to the south of the palm-leaf-shaped grass- 
plot, they would intrude very little upon the pleasure-grounds. After depositing their 
loads, they can return by means of the circular sweep at the north-west corner of the 
house. This circle also serves another purpose. A carriage waiting at the front steps 
may be required to give place, for a moment, to another coming up behind. This it 
can do by proceeding to the rear, around the circle, and so back to its former position. 

The old vegetable garden has been converted into a croquet-ground, a small shrub- 
bery, a drying-ground, and a fruit-garden. On the northerly side of the latter is a cold 
grapery. The smoke-house has been taken away, and the privy removed from under 
the eye of every visitor to a spot made secluded by groups of flowering shrubs. The 
carriage-house has been placed in a more appropriate position, within convenient dis- 
tance of the house, and where other needed offices can be grouped with it ; and a new 
vegetable garden located in immediate proximity to its manure and compost heaps ; 
whilst the ground on and near which it stood has been devoted to an orchard of stan- 
dard pear-trees, sufficiently under the eye of the occupants of the house and of the gar- 
dener to keep hungry and covetous boys out of the way of temptation. A row of 
cherry-trees on each side of the drive to the carriage-house will afford a grateful shade 
on a hot day, and ferhaps a rich treat of that luscious fruit in some propitious season. 
The poultry-house and yard have been located ii the rear of the fruit-garden—a place 
well adapted to the purpose by reason of its warm exposure and convenient access, 
through the garden, for the ladies of the family. The walks leading to and in the fruit- 
garden, and the road to the carriage-house, are in straight lines ; the latter, because 
there is no reason for a curve ; and the former, because ‘these lines are best adapted to 
the purposes of culture. 

There was variety in the original planting of the grounds, but a variety by no means 
artistic. The changes were abrupt. There was no easy gradation from one scene to 
another. To correct this, many of the evergreens in front of the house have been 
removed and placed in positions where, whilst they give us the beauty of their presence, 
they serve as shelter from cold winds, as screens to those parts of the place which 
should be separated from the pleasure-grounds, and as helps to shut out the dust of the 
public road, and conceal the boundary on that side of the grounds. Others have been 
so placed as to cause the whole to blend harmoniously with the deciduous trees and 
shrubs, By this removal we open, also, a landscape of woods and pasture-lands, with 
the water in the distance. The straight walk, with its formal row of box, which cut up 
and frittered away the lawn where an unbroken expanse was most needed, and which 
would not have harmonized at all with the curving lines of the approach, was sadly out 
of place, and has been taken away. 





A Flower Sermon. 


The planting of deciduous trees on the south has been thrown into closer groups, or 
merged into the evergreens on the north. By this means vistas are opened through and 
along which the eye is led on to beautiful views of the Sound in this direction, and more 
decided masses of shade created. The ornamental planting has been extended into the 
easterly border of the apple-orchard to break the otherwise abrupt change from the 
irregular and natural planting in the pleasure-grounds to its straight and formal rows. 
The old orchard on the north has been entirely removed, to afford a wider extent of 
lawn and ornamental planting. It was the more easily spared, because the more thrifty 
orchard on the other side will give an ample supply of fruit. 

In the plan which we have now considered, certain of those principles laid down in 
the former part of this paper have governed us. 

Simplicity has been sought by avoiding all unnecessary walks, any abrupt changes, 
and by using the simple beauty of trees, shrubs, and grass for ornament. 

Utility has held its sway in the arrangements for convenience, and in adapting the 
place to the purposes of use. The straight walks in both gardens, the carriage-sweeps, 
the drying-ground near the kitchen, the carriage-house and its offices, are instances of 
_ the application of this law. 

Symmetry has wrought out a proper balance in the planting, so that about the same 
amount may be seen on either side of the house. 

Recognition of art has caused the lines of the drives and walks, when in curves, to be 
easy and flowing, their sides parallel, and will be further obeyed in keeping their edges 
always true, the lawn smoothly shaven, and every department in perfect order. 

Appropriation has preserved or opened the beautiful views of wood and water 
beyond ; whilst the boundaries of the place have been concealed by planting, and by the 
use of ha-ha walls on the front and south, and the almost invisible wire fence between 
the lawn and orchard. 

Variety has been attained in the different character of the planting ; by its various 
bays and recesses, giving a new picture from almost every window ; by the vistas leading 
out to the country beyond ; by the glimpse into the croquet-ground, giving to every 
young visitor the promise of healthful enjoyment ; and by the change of the curves of the 
approach-road to the straight lines of the drives to the carriage-house and garden-walks ; 
and the ruling spirit of 

Unity has been felt in the harmonizing influence of the circular sweep in the rear of 
the house, which has served to connect these two systems of lines without any abrupt 
transition. This law has also asserted itself by blending the various elements of the 
planting into one harmonious whole. 
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A Flower Sermon. 


ONE of the most delightful little incidents in floral history is recorded thus: There is in 
Oldgate, London, a rector who has for years past preached an annual flower sermon to 
the school children of his own and the surrounding districts, for the purpose of inculcating in 
them a love of those floral beauties that speak as much of the existence of a Creator as any 
thing else on earth. The example set him also influenced another rector, and one evening his 
entire Sunday-school, to the number of over seven hundred children, each provided with a 
bouquet of flowers, sallied forth, headed by their pastor and several other ministers, for a walk 
through the parish to the church. A sermon was preached from the following text : 

“T will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and his smell as 
Lebanon.”—Hosea 14: 5, 6. 

The whole of the children sat in the body of the church, which was tastefully hung with 
— of choice flowers, while the adults occupied the galleries. Nothing could have 
ooked more beautiful than the aspect of the congregation, who, though mostly of the poorer 
classes, carried individually at least one flower, if not a large bouquet, and spread throughout 
the building a delicious perfume such as no artificial productions could compare with. From 
the humble dairy to the choice exotic, each had its representative. The occasion was one of 
long and delightful remembrance. How much more enjoyable such occasions are than the gen- 
erality of public amusements ! 
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HAvinG decided to make a hot-bed, where 
it shall be, its size, your heating materials, 
soil for the bed, and every thing in readiness, 
if the weather has the appearance of soon be- | 


coming settled for spring, it will do to lay the 
bed up, put on the sash, and let it commence to 
heat. After the heat reaches its height, place | 
evenly over the surface six to eight inches of 
the soil, previously prepared of loam and well- 
rotted manure ; you can then sow seeds of the 


earliest desirable vegetables. The occasion of 
failure with the hot-bed often results from too 
much haste in sowing or improper care after 
the plants come up. Seed should never be 
sown in the hot-bed till the heat begins to sub- 
side, as the heat and steam, when at the highest, 
destroy the life of the seed. It is only desir- 
able to start a few of the earliest vegetables, this 
month. April is soon enough for most kinds of 
vegetables and plants, in this latitude, for the 
general cultivator ; market-gardeners will com- 
mence in February. 

Look now to the cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, 
etc. ; wintered in the cold frames and beds, and 
if in good condition, and promise plants in 
— they should be pricked out into other 

eds to harden, ready to transplant into the | 
open air in April. If there is likely to be a de- 
ficiency of plants, plant at once, and keep the 
beds in constant heat, with little ventilation, till 
the young plants are well started, after which 
give air cautiously. 

Do you desire an early mess of asparagus ? 
Take a sash and put over a small portion of the 
bed, having inclosed it with a frame, and worked 
in a good dressing of well-fined manure care- 
fully, not to injure the crowns of the plants ; and 





by suitable attention to watering, ventilating, 
etc., you may reasonably expect good asparagus 
some weeks in advance of open-air culture. 
Beds not thus forced should have their covering 
of manure forked in with a light dressing of salt 
or brine over the surface. Seed may be sown 
in drills, where it is desirable to grow new 
plants, or new beds may be set with good strong 
plants. Read the article on “ Asparagus ” in the 
January number. 

Seeds of tomato and pepper may be sown 


| during the month, to furnish plants to be trans- 


planted into the open garden in May. Plant 
the best seed from the earliest ripened, well-de- 
veloped fruit of last year, of your own raising, or, 
if your neighbor grew earlier and better, buy of 
him. 

There is little use in planting beans, squash, 
cucumbers, melons, and like seeds, to force, as 
they are tropical fruits and require settled warm 
weather before they will grow or do any thing 
in open culture. It is better to wait another 
month at least, and then start them on small 
square pieces of sod in the hot-bed. 

The advantages of a hot-bed, in an early 
tomatoes, peppers, cabbage, etc., can be had on 
a small scale with little of the trouble attending 
the hot-bed, by using boxes about six inches 
deep, filling with rich loam and well-decayed 
manure, and setting in a window of a warm 
room, where they will receive the sun a portion 
of the day, and planting the seed therein and 
watering as occasion requires, to prevent drying 
out. The plants are hardened off by carrying 
the boxes out-doors on pleasant days. 

A few peas may be planted in rich, warm soil, 
as soon as the ground can be worked. Open 
the drills, and put in good well-decayed manure, 
or other fertilizer, and plant the seed over it, 
after covering with a light covering of soil ; 














cover the seed three or four inches deep, and 
lay some pea-brush over the rows, with the tops 
to the south to prevent radiation, etc. 

Early potatoes may be planted as soon as the 
oreetd can be well fitted. For so early plant- 
ing it is better to use whole tubers, well matured 
and developed, of medium or large size. The 
7 of sets or sprouts for planting, in pre- 
erence to whole tubers, is one that has occupied 
a large portion of attention from horticulturists 
and others, the discussion of which we wish 
here not to enter into. In warm weather, when 
plants can growright along, there is less danger 
of a set or sprout rotting and dying than ear- 
lier, when we have wet and cold, often attended 
with frost, etc. At such time the whole tuber 
is better able to withstand and recover from the 
rigors of the season. The best varieties are 
much the subject of local circumstances, soil, cli- 
mate, etc., no ove being the dest under allcircum- 
stances and in all locations. Regard in select- 
ing must be had to taste, market demands, etc. 

The manure and compost heap for farm or 

rden use should be forked over, to encourage 

ecomposition. Every thing that will conduce 
to increase plant-food should be added to the 
compost. Decaying vegetables from the cellar, 
slops, and even greas Taner will add mate- 
rially. Save and collect all the bones of ani- 
mals, and break them in pieces ; take a tub or 
cask, and fill in one or two inches of good wood- 
ashes, and pack your bones on this,filling in ashes 
sufficient to fill all vacancies, closing off with 
three or four inches on top, and on this empty 
the slop-pail. Kept wet with urine, the bones 
will in a few months break in pieces by shovel- 
ing over, and then you have a better fertilizer 
than any superphosphate the market affords, 
and at only a tithe of the cost. All manures 
are better kept under cover till needed for use, 
when they should be immediately covered or 
mixed with the soil, after being carted out. 

Such vegetables as parsnips, salsify, etc., 
which were left in the ground over winter, will 
now be in their prime, and should be dug, packed 
away in sand in the bottom of a cool dry cellar, 
to be used as required. 

A great fault of the rural population in grow- 
ing garden vegetables is that they do not grow 
them in the variety they ought for their own 
health and greatest profit. They are too prone 
to follow in the steps of their ancestors, plant- 
ing a few potatoes, beets, pole-beans, cucum- 
bers, and a row of marrow-fat peas. As their 
fathers did before them, so do they; planting 
few varieties and not giving the garden the at- 
tention its profit requires. Now, there is a 
great variety of good and wholesome vegetables 
and products that may be grown in a temperate 
climate, in a well-ordered garden, that would 
redound to the interest and profit of all who 

















































































































































































































































































































some of which we hope at the proper season 
and during the year to call your attention to 

















Hlorticutturai Notes and Hints. 























made here as soon as the ground settles. 
the mean time, order and select new stock need- 
ed, and make all due preparations. 
that a deep, rich, and well-drained soil is essen- 






can so well afford the space as all farmers can— 


and interest you in, with hints for their culture, 





etc. The different varieties of the cabbage 
tribe, artichokes, mushrooms, plants for salads, 
etc., will come under our notice. 


Hardy vegetables to be used for producing 


seed, like the cabbage, carrot, celery, turnip, 
onions, etc., may be set out as soon as the 
ground can be worked, hauling the soil well 
over the crowns to protect from hard frosts. 
Euthusiasts in gardening should avoid the fre- 


uent error of supposing that summer has come 


if two or three pleasant days occur, and com- 
mence out-door operations before the soil is suf- 
ficiently dry or warm. Working the soil while 
wet frequently injures it, not only for the pre- 
sent crop, but for years 


after. 
A few good garden-tools, such as hoes, sho- 


vel, spade, watering-pot, line and reel, markers, 
etc., are desirable for garden use, and should be 
in readiness for out-door operations. 
should be repaired, the wood painted, etc., and 
new ones, if needed, be purchased at the first 
opportunity. Purchase light and durable best 
steel tools, even if they do cost a few cents more 
at first; the extra cost is more than made up 
in ease of use; and after you get good tools, 
remember they are onl 


Old ones 


kept so by good care. 
FRUIT-GARDEN. — N ew sieatiate may be 
In 


Remember 


tial to success in growing good fruit. 

Inblackberries we have several varieties claim- 
ing our attention, such as the Dorchester, Kit- 
tatinny, New-Rochelle, Wilson, and _ several 
others. Which is the best depends more upon 
the soil, location, climate, and the care that is 
accorded to them than the variety itself. Plant- 
ing now, give plenty of room, by setting the 
plants six feet apart each way. Old canes 
should be cut back to about six inches. 

In planting fruit-trees in the garden, they 
should be mainly dwarfs, as they occupy less 
room than standards. For pears, plant Bartlett, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, and Vicar of Wink- 
field. These would be our first choice. 

Prepare ground for strawberries, if new beds 
are to be planted this spring. Spade in a good 
coat of manure, and work the ground at Toont 
two spits deep. Transplanting is done after the 
plants have started a little. 

Cuttings made from currants and gooseberries 
in the fall may be planted in well-prepared beds, 
if not done last fall. Fall planting prepares the 
cuttings to grow right away in spring, and thus 
get nearly a season’s growth ahead of those 
planted in spring. Few if any of the foreign 
gooseberries are sufficiently hardy to withstand 
our climate and perfect good fruit. The hardiest 
are the American seedlings. The healthiest 
and most hardy currants are the old Dutch, al- 
though several of the newer varieties give us 
larger and more pleasant flavored fruit; but to 
get good fruit in quantities from any variety re- 
quires good culture and constant care. 
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Cuttings and rooted plants of grapes may be 
planted out as soon as the ground is ready to 
receive them. Plant Delawares and other short- 
jointed slow-growing varieties, in rich soil; 
other free-growing varieties in soil less rich. 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, and Delaware are 
found generally most hardy, well - dissemina- 
ted varieties, bearing ordinary treatment remark- 
ably well. Several of the newer varieties are 
deserving of a place in all collections. Wher- 
ever the Catawba and Isabella will succeed and 
ripen their fruit, they will furnish that which is 
more desirable than almost any of the new 
grapes. It is not best to remove protection from 
strawberries, raspberries, and other protected 
plants, till after freezing and thawing are over 
for the season. 

ORCHARD AND NurSERY.—If spring prun- 
ing is to be done, let it be done as soon 
as the wood is free of frost, before other work 
presses. As you prune, be on the lookout for 
the eggs of the tent-caterpillar and other in- 
sects. Cut off and burn the twigs holding them. 
Eggs of various insect enemies will be found 

lued to the twigs and forks of the young growth. 

k carefully after the cankerworm-moth, and 
destroy them; they will try to ascend the trees 
to deposit their eggs as soon as the ground 
thaws so as to permit their egress. Washing 
the trunks and branches of fruit-trees with soap 
and water, or strong lye, will destroy many in- 
sects and invigorate the trees, 

Prepare all the necessary tools, scions, graft- 
ing-wax, etc., ready for grafting, as soon as the 
season will permit. Stoned fruit - cherries, 
plums, etc., should be done first; apples and 
pears later. 

Fork over the manure and compost heaps, 
and increase the deposit by adding decompos- 
able matter. It will all be needed soon for 
dressing over the roots of trees and in prepar- 
ing new grounds. 

n taking up trees for replanting, be careful 
to preserve as many of the fibrous roots as pos- 
sible, and not to wound or injure the main ones. 
Any bruised ones should be pruned off smooth, 
cutting from the under side, slanting outward. 

In making new plantings, prepare the ground 
by deep plowing, subsoiling, underdraining, un- 
less well drained naturally, and enriching the soil 
with good compost, vegetable, animal, and min- 
eralmanure. Make holes for setting the trees suf- 
ficiently large to spread the roots out straight in, 
and extend eight or ten inches larger all around 
and four to six inches deeper than needed for 
the roots ; fill in the bottom with good rich soil 
or sods ae fine ; set the tree spreading 
the roots well, and work in around and under 
the roots rich fine soil with the hands, and after 
covering the roots, firm with the foot. Set the 
young trees so that the top-side roots will be 
covered three or four inches deep; and if a 
mulch of chip-dirt or coarse manure is spread 
over, as far around as the roots extend, it will 
prevent drying out. 


Grape and other like seeds to be planted 
should be brought into a warm room, mixed with 
sand, and kept moist in a warm atmosphere for 
a few weeks before planting out. They come 
up much more readily thus treated than if planted 
without this preparation. 

Trees budded last season should have the 
stock cut back to about three inches of the bud. 

Root-grafted stock made during the winter 
may be planted out in the nursery as soon as 
the ground is in condition to plant; always 
bearing in mind, it is better to drive your work 
than to have that drive you. 

LAWN AND FLOWER-GARDEN.—The work 
here is dependent upon the season and the 
amount of fall work done preparatory. The 
thoughtful gardener will always find something 
that may be done to advantage in keeping 
things in order, and to forward the work of a 
more busy season, such as clearing up, repair- 
ing old and making new walks, preparing stakes, 
trellises, etc. 

On the lawn, there will be the fallen leaves, 
dry sticks, and branches blown down during the 
winter, to be cleared off; trees and shrubs to 
clear of dry, dead, or broken branches ; bare 
spots to be dressed with compost well raked in, 
and reseeded with mixed lawn grass-seed. Top- 
dress with some suitable fertilizer—old rotten 
manure, compost, or guano is good, and roll 
well with a heavy roller. If small depressions 
in the surface occur, fill them up with rich soil. 
A lawn thus treated is kept even and smooth, 
and is better than if broken up to be smoothed 
and reseeded. 

New hedges of thorn, privet, buckthorn, bar- 
berry, etc., may be set when the ground comes 
in order, and old ones cleared out of dead wood 
and leaves, and vacancies filled out. 

Plant out and thin hardy shrubs, giving them 
a dressing of manure. Box-edgings should be 
reset before it becomes unsightly from killin 
out or unevenness, etc. ; vacancies filled with 
new plants ; grass-edgings may be laid new, 
and old ones trimmed and repaired. 

The beds containing daisies, ranunculuses, 
anemones, etc., should be opened when safe ; 
and, where desirable, sash may be put on and 
a growth started, to be soon followed with 
bloom. 

Hand-glasses are very convenient for the pur- 
pose of starting early spring blooming-plants, 
such as snowdrops, crocuses, violets, polyanthus, 
etc. 


ooo —__—_—_ 


PLOWING AMONG GRAPE-VINES. — Novices 
sometimes think they can plow the ground be- 
tween their vines, especially if it has been neg- 
lected. This of course is sheer folly ; the best 
plan is to use a cultivator with short teeth, not 
over four inches long, and go through and 
through. This will do the work thoroughly, and 
if the ground is well drained, this with good 
cultivation will insure good health to the vines. 
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EARLY TOMATOES.—Plant seed in a hot-bed 
now. As soon as the plants have developed 
their second leaves, up with them, and plant in 
another part of the bed, four inches apart and 
one inch deeper than they grew before. In 
a couple of weeks the plants w*'l begin to grow 
vigorously, and the leaves touch ; then transplant 
to a cold frame, one inch deeper again. Do not 
be in a hurry to get them out into the garden. 
When you meet men on the ferry-boat goin 
home to their country places with a parcel o 
lanky tomato-plants from the 4 seed-stores, ob- 
serve the date, then wait a full fortnight before 
your plants are put out. Waiting for a rainy “4 
is not necessary, for the plants will come up wit 
balls and a mass of roots that will astonish you, 
and may be transplanted without a leaf wilting. 
By following this mode we always beat our 
neighbors a fortnight. 


————- ove- 


YELLOWS IN PEACH-TREES.—While Western 
horticulturists are attributing the yellows to vari- 
ous different causes, we would state that at the 
Fruit-Growers’ Club, New-York, lately, the idea 
was advanced that the sole cause lay in the 
frequent changes of temperature, or chilling. 
Several specimens of the wood from different trees 
were shown. Those from the healthy tree were 
perfectly uniform and clear throughout, while that 
from the tree having the yellows showed the interi- 
or wood of avery dark color, evidently diseased, 
the outer circle or ring still being healthy. Peach- 
trees are well known to be very sensitive to 
changes of temperature. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that, where a tree is obliged to suffer fre- 
quently from “ chills,” the interior of the tree and 
its sap are affected and disease engendered? 
How is it, horticulturists ? 


MontTHLies vs. WEEKLIES. 


Quire a number of our friends and neighbors 
of the weekly agricultural press are indulg- 
ing in some queer “ type-setting,” like the follow- 
ing: “ Please notice that this is a weekly of fifty- 
two issues a year,and not a monthly of only 
twelve issues for the same price.” 

We have no criticism to offer as to their 
choice of any fair inducement to gain new- 
comers to their subscription-lists, but it is not 
quite right to convey the idea that, because a jour- 
nal comes four times as often as another, it is four 
times as valuable ; nor by inference that a month- 
ly is not worth taking at all. It so happens 
that, in nearly every department of literature, both 
agricultural and polite literature, the monthlies 
have much the largest circulation and most 
powerful influence. What literary weekly of 
sound, solid character has as large a circulation 
as The Atlantic Monthly ? What weekly journal 
of popular illustrated literature, of travels, history, 
and romance, has as large a circulation as Har- 
pers Monthly 2? What agricultural journal, of 
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any character, excels the American Agricultur- 
zst in circulation? What journal that makes 
Horticulture its sole object is more highly es- 
teemed than THE HORTICULTURIST? 

Let any of these bombastic fellows that offer the 
above specimen of argument go into any stand- 
ard library throughout the country, and ask for a 
file of any prominent agricultural weekly, and 
he is respectfully informed that they are not con- 
sidered worth keeping. Let him inquire in the 
Astor and other libraries, in New-York, and he is 
informed that only monthlies are kept for record. 

The truth is, that the monthlies are the stand- 
ard preservers of history. A weekly newspaper, 
from its very nature containing a vast mass of 
matter intended to please and instruct for the 
passing week only, and to be replaced by another 
ina few days, does not possess a value which is to 
last for ten or twenty years hence, save to a very 
small class of persons. 

But a monthly is constantly making a historical 
record, to be often referred to for years and years 
yet to come. If well conducted, its contents are 
esteemed the choicest of its kind, and its charac- 
ter is respected with high dignity. Its numbers 
and volumes are bound, and find an appreciative 
resting-place on the shelves of public or private 
libraries, and every line of type will be scanned 
by scores of different eyes as long as libraries 
and history may last. 

This very day a full set of the volumes of the 
Atlantic, Harpers, or THE HORTICULTURIST 
willcommand more money, either at an auction 
sale or from private hands, than a full set of any 
two agricultural journals that may be named in 
this country. 

Friends of the press, after this make no dis- 
tinctions between the twelve issues and the fifty- 
two issues ayear! A farmer, for his two or three 
dollars, may seem to get the most for his money 
by taking the latter ; but at the end of the year 
the former has a choice character in his eyes 
which the latter rarely or never possesses. 


BUILDING FIRES IN PRCHARDS. 


THE peculiarities of our climate in late years, 
causing our orchards to be visited with late frosts 
about the time of blossoming, have suggested 
the inquiry in the minds of many whether a favor- 
able change in the temperature of the air around 
the trees can be induced by the building of fires. 
This practice has been carried out in various in- 
stances by large fruit-growers with eminent suc- 
cess, and yet only very few have tried it. It is 
an operation requiring considerable discretion, 
and in order to be effective must be quite 
thorough. A large peach-grower in Illinois, 
while a strong northerly wind was blowing, and 
with such sudden change of temperature as to 
endanger all his trees, built large fires of some 
smoky material on the windward side of his 
orchard. The smoke, which was dense and abun- 
dant, drifted down among the branches of the 
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trees, moderating the cold, and at the end of | or pinching is always injurious, particularly if the 


two days, during which time the “norther” raged 
with great force, his orchard came out unharmed. 
Some years ago, an incident like the following 
occurred. A severe frost occurred, one year, on 
the 4th of June, killing the wheat, corn, and fruit 
over a large extent of our Western a On 
that night, in an orchard, a cow happened to be 
lying under a large apple-tree. The fruit on that 
tree was saved, while on all the others in the 
orchard it was killed. The warmth from the cow’s 
body and breath, rising into the tree and spread- 
ing among the leaves and branches, kept the 
temperature elevated above the freezing-point. 
We give this incident oe although unable 
to verify or locate it. It hardly seems probable 
that the small degree of warmth from the cow 
was sufficient to save the tree, yet there may have 
been especially favorable circumstances not 
otherwise mentioned. We have no doubt that 
fires in orchards, built of some very smoky 
material, and blown by the wind into the whole 
orchard, can be used judiciously and with good 
benefit. If, however, we were desirous of planting 
a peach orchard to obviate all such necessity, we 
would take particular pains to put it on the south 
side of a grove, or if on the prairie, plant a grove 
just north and west of it. 


PINTS ON SMALL FRUITS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Fruit-Growers’ 
Club, N. Y., lately asked the following questions, 
and the answer by Mr. A. S. Fuller deserves a 
wide publicity, for it is a kind of information now 
greatly desired by cultivators: 1. Will it do to 
continue pinching back the young shoots all 
through the growing season until frost, or should 
we stop in the fall? Ifso, at what time ? 2. How 
long will blackberry and raspberry plantations 
last? I understand that some growers re- 
commend taking up the old plants every four or 
five years and setting out new plants in their 
place. I hear that the Antwerp raspberry is 
failing at Milton, on the Hudson River. 3. I 
have seen it recommended to plow or furrow up 
to the plants in the fall. Now, should the soil 
be left there during the next summer, or be taken 
away ? 


REPLY BY A. S. FULLER. 


1. It is difficult to give directions that will suit 
all localities and soils in regard to pinching back 
the young canes of raspberries and blackberries. 
My practice is to pinch back blackberries but 
once or twice in the season, according to the 
strength of the plants, and then only the main 
cane is checked, as I prefer to let the side shoots 
grow their full length, and prune them back in 
winter or early in the spring. I usually com- 
mence pinching off the main cane in July, and 
if the upper buds start and grow too strong, I 
check them again in August, but never later than 
the first of September. Late summer pruning 


plants are growing very vigorously, because the 

are very likely to produce new shoots which will 
be killed by the frost. Besides this, the fruit-buds 
which are relied upon for the next season’s crop 
will sometimes start in the fall, and of course be 
destroyed by the first frost. I have never found 
it necessary to check the growth of raspberry 
plants in summer, and I doubt ifit is ever bene- 
ficial. 2, The duration of raspberry and black- 
berry plantations will depend entirely upon the 
soil and care given them. Probably five years 
is about the average duration, but I have known 
some to be as good at fifteen as they were at three 
or four years. 3. Plowing the soil up to the 
plants in the fall is certainly to be recommended 
for both raspberries and Gtechbencten, but the 


soil should be made level again in spring. 


MYRTLE-LEAVED ORANGE.—Phis is a plant 
seldom seen in our green-houses, but should be 
in our collection of plants grown for winter 
flowering. It is easily propagated by buddin 
at the proper season on seedling stocks, plante 
in the open — Under such conditions, suc- 
cess is nearly as certain as with the peach. 

In two years from the bud this orange forms 
nice compact plants and flowers profusely. The 
small intensely — leaves contrast so finely 
with its pure and fragrant flowers, that each lit- 
tle sprig is a bouquet in itself. Other varieties 
of orange have leaves too large, which are often 
of a sickly green. In the cultivation of the 
orange, our practice is to turn the plants out of 
pots into the open ground every second season. 
If this practice is pursued every year, the plants 
— too strongly to flower well. So they are 

ept in pots alternately and plunged to the rims 
in the open border. The fruit is small, and of 
no value except for ornament. 


MARESCHAL NIEL ROSE SAID TO BE HARDY.— 
The Canada Farmer mentions the fact that this 
new and splendid rose has been exposed to a 
temperature of eighteen degrees below zero with- 
out injury. In the ground of a friend living in 
New-Jersey, two buds of this rose, inserted in a 
shoot of one of the strong growing climbing 
varieties, passed through the winter of 1867 un- 
scathed, and have this season made a combined 
growth of over forty feet. We have some doubts 
of the general hardiness of this variety in all 
soils nl situations. Can any of our readers give 
us more information ? 


———_ 0 —_—_ 


CRYSTALLIZING FLOWERS.—This is done 
by suspending or repeatedly dipping them in 
water saturated with alum. Dried specimens 
can only be used by this process. The fresh- 
ness and beauty of flowers can be preserved by 
dipping them in glycerine. 
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SEEDLING MoRELLO CHERRY.—The diffi- 
culty with which cherries, outside of the Morel- 
los, have been grown on the prairie soils of the 
West, has induced attention to growing seed- 
lings adapted to the soil and climate. One of 
the most extensive growers of seedlings, D. B. 
Wier, Esq., Lacon, Illinois, writes that he has 
over four thousand seedlings, from Early Rich- 
mond, Governor Wood, English Morello, etc., 
some of which have and some have not fruited. 
Among those that have fruited, one, a seedling 
from the Black Morello, gives promise of value, 
and should it sustain its promise, in future years 
will be named and disseminated. At present it 
is not offered for sale or to give away. Mr. 
Wier describes the “tree as more thrifty and 
upright than its parent; leaves finely serrate, 
long and narrow ; fruit, same size and color as 
the English Morello, but not quite so much 
elongated or heart-shaped; stem, long and 
slender ; ripens with English Morello.” 


———e+e —____ 


GRowING GRAPES.—It is a noticeable fact 
that those persons who have large, well-kept 
ardens, in favorable climates, and who are in 
the habit of having their work well done, rarely, 
if ever, fail to have certain and abundant crops 
of grapes, if they have vines set out. This is 
owing, in a great measure, to the way in which 
the vines are treated, and also to the high state 
of cultivation in which these gardens are kept, 
rendering failure next to impossible. 

No one will meet with a total failure in grow- 
ing a crop of grapes if he will bestow suitable 
labor and care on the vines, The vines should 
be carefully selected in the first place, then 
they should be set out in ground prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose. After this is done, 
if they are trained to run on trellises, and 
pruned on the renewal system, a good crop can 
be expected. But it is too often the case that, 
in garden culture, the vines are left to them- 
selves, receiving no attention or pruning; the 
consequence of such neglect is, that as they are 
allowed to spread more and more each succeed- 
ing year, running over fences, and twining them- 
selves around the trunks of adjacent trees, the 
fruit becomes smaller in size, diminishes in 
quality, and becomes eventually of little value ; 
yet, with necessary attention, grape-vines will 
always thrive and produce fruit, unless the 
season be unfavorable, or they are affected with 
disease of some kind.— Rural American. 


TAKE. CARE OF YOUR FRUIT-TREES.—F. 
K. Phenix warns fruit-growers against careless- 
ness and peprect in planting their trees, saying : 
“Friends, if you want trees to thrive, plant on 
dry, deeply plowed ground. Keep roots from 
sun, air, frost, burying in ground again as soon 
as possible. If shriveled, bury tops and all in 
moist ground for ten days. Thin out and 
shorten in tops before planting, to balance the 
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loss of roots in digging. Dig large holes, three 
feet across and two deep; or, better still, plow 
out very deep furrows, filling up with the best 
soil, so that trees shall stand only as deep as 
in the nursery. Straighten out all roots in 
natural order ; fill in with best, fine, moist earth, 
and then tread down thoroughly; watering, if 
dry, before filling up. Then mulch, that is, 
cover the earth two feet each way from stems 
with coarse manure or straw, two inches deep. 
Always put corn, or some hoed crop, and never 
grass or grain, among young trees. All trees 
and plants in grassy yards, and dwarf trees also, 
must have special care. Wash the bodies of 
apple-trees in spring with strong soap suds. 
Kill off the caterpillars and leaf-rollers. Let 
fruit-trees head low—within three or four feet 
of, and ever-greens from, the ground. Let 
every body plant trees, and take care of them !” 


WuatT BIRDS CAN po.—An elm-tree, twelve 
years old, in one season ripens 164,500 seeds, 
all which in twelve years more would become 
as large trees as their parent, showing that a 
succession of 26,960,000,000 of trees might come 
from one; so of every tree; then-any tree in 
time would cover, monopolize, the globe! But 
insects check the trees, and birds the insects. 
There are 1000 kinds of butterflies and moths 
in Massachusetts, and more than 4000 kinds in 
the United States; and 1000 pairs of moths 
will produce 300,000 caterpillars the first year, 
45,000,000 the second, and 6,750,000,000 the 
third! But one bird will destroy (or prevent 
the existence of) 1,000,000 of caterpillars in a 
season; a pair of birds, 2,000,000; and the 
three, four, or five young birds, 3,000,000 more 
—making 5,000,000 of caterpillars which one 
family of birds will destroy or forestall in a year ! 
What infinite fatuity to think of raising fruit 
without all the birds ! 


————_ 00 


GRAPES are bought by the California wine- 
maker and delivered at his press, clean, for 
seventy cents per one hundred pounds ; and it 
is stated that in one thousand pounds scarcely 
one pound of unripe or rotted berries has to be 
cut out from the bunches. 


TRANSFERRING PLANTS.—The editor of Zhe 
Germantown Telegraph says: There isno mode 
that we ever tried so effectual in transplanting 
tomato, cabbage, cantaloupe, or any other tender 
plants from the hot-bed, or from one place to an- 
other, as to prepare a vessel filled with manure- 
water and rich soil, about the consistency of thin 
mush, with which the roots of the plants should 
be well-coated and set in a hole made with a 
sharp round piece of wood or dibble. After be- 
ing rather firmly planted, moisten again with 
manure-water. We have never failed in any 
transplanting when done in this way, and the 
trouble is very slight. 
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SowiINc ASPARAGUS SEED. 


WHERE it can be done, and the cultivator can 
have the patience to wait fora proper length of 
— it is always best to grow asparagus from 
seed. 

The ground should be well plowed to the depth 
of a 12 to 15 inches, and made as rich as pos- 
sible. 

Sow the seed in drills one foot apart, and the 
following year thin out to one foot in the rows. 
This method will be certain of producing a good, 
permanent bed, and in three years it will have 
full vigor. 

Those who prefer to set out from roots will 
do well to choose those only one year old, never 
older. Let them be about one foot apart’ each 
way, and the crown of the roots from 4 to 6 inches 
below the surface. 

During the winter they should have a fine 
dressing of manure, and in the spring it should 
be forked in, all clods removed, and the top-soil 
nicely pulverized with a rake. A dressing of 
coarse salt—fish-salt will answer—should be ap- 
plied about the first of April. The ground should 
be well covered with the salt, but care must be 
taken that it does not come in contact with box- 
edging plants and small trees, 1s it is fatal to 
them. 


Spurious EARLY ROsE PoTATOES.—Facts 
have come to light showing that impostors 
are palming off on the public spurious speci- 
mens of this famous potato. The circum- 


stances are these. Last spring, a firm of potato- |° 


dealers, in Boston, purchased a car-load of po- 
tatoes from Vermont, and in the mass there ap- 
peared a quantity of similar shape and color as 
the Early Rose. Instead of disposing of them 
in the usual way as table potatoes, they put 
them on the market as seed-potatoes of the 
Early Rose. In the vicinity of Boston man 
were sold and planted ; but not until last fall was 
the fraud discovered. The potato proved to be 
very late, and so long in maturing that even the 
October frosts found the tops green, while the 
Early Rose potatoes were ripe and the tops 
dead in July. Buyers need no further caution 
to purchase from responsible parties. 


CURRANTS.—An idea seems to prevail among 
cultivators that the currant will thrive in an 
soil, in any position, and with any cultivation. 
Our experience satisfies us well that the currant 
will zo¢ grow upon any or all of the above hypo- 
theses. 

The soil best adapted for the successful cul- 
tivation of the currant must be deep, rich, and 
somewhat heavy, but a/ways moist. We have 
never yet succeeded in growing them success- 
fully on light loam or asandy soil ; they will xo¢ 
bear excessive heat. It is possible that in warm 
climates they may be grown for a year or two by 
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the aid of mulching or planting in a cool situation 
or on the shady side of the fence, but we feel sure 
that after the third year the cultivator will find 
little comfort or produce sufficient to warrant their 
occupying necessary room. In New-England, 
where the currant succeeds to perfection in al- 
most any spot where it may be placed, the idea 
of soil would seem somewhat trifling to discuss, 
but out of New-England, both soil and climate 
must be considered. It is useless to attempt 
growing currants on a light soil, with a climate 
where very hot suns are constant. 

The currant-bush of itself does not generally 
require any supports ; yet we have seen it re- 
commended, and we think the plan is a good 
one, to stretcha single wire along the rows ; this 
will allow of spreading out the plants fan-form ; 
and when spread out in this shape, the sun and 
air are more readily admitted, and the fruit will 
reach much greater perfection. 


PLANT TREES.—When the editor penned his 
paragraph for the January number, blessing the 
man who planted trees for his posterity, he did 
not know how pleasantly and successfully this 
had been done by one old veteran on the plains 
of lowa. The Prairie Farmer says: 

“Three miles from Tipton, Iowa, there is a 
prairie farm owned by ‘ Uncle Josh.’ When he 
first settled there, there was not a tree growing 
upon the tract. Nine years ago he devoted— 
some said sacrificed—eight acres around his farm 
to young evergreens, such as balsam fir, Nor- 
way spruce, arbor vite, Scotch and American 
pine. These were set so as to leave winding 
walks and drives, and liberal open spaces were 
left for strawberries, small vineyards, and flow- 
ers. The trees are now well developed, branch- 
ing low, and running up, in pyramidal form, fif- 
teen to twenty feet in height. There are almost 
one thousand of them, standing as sentinels 


Y| around ‘ Uncle Josh,’ protecting him from the 


winter winds and the scorching suns of summer. 
The birds nestle in them in spring time, and the 
soft zephyrs of eventide, after the toil and heat 
of summer days, will breathe their music into 
his soul, and lighten his toils, and gladden his 
days, and they will sing their requiems over his 
grave, and make his name immortal. 

“I was told that these evergreens, thus adorn- 
ing the prairie and making glad the hearts of 
all beholders, had raised the value of surround- 


y | ing farms from five to ten dollars per acre.” 


MANURING TREES.—A safe guide is to watch 
the trees themselves. If they grow vigorously, 
with shoots of over two feet in length, with no 
care, then they need little attention ; but if only 
a foot or less, the owner may settle his mind 
that he must apply both manure and cultivation 
to save his trees. If the trees grow annually 
oom one to two feet or more, they are doing 
we 
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A RurRAL Curtosiry.—At New-Brunswick, 


N. J., on the north side of the river, and imme- 
diately adjoining the railroad bridge, is a very 
fine country-seat, showing off a magnificent 
house, with an open, spacious lawn around it. 
Travelers passing up and down in the cars 
have noticed that the entire place, containing, 
say, twenty acres, is surrounded by a very neat 
rustic fence of untrimmed, unbarked cedar- 
wood, and built in panels of six feet in-length 
and four feet in height, presenting a very singu- 
lar but unique appearance. Yet few have no- 
ticed that in the entire length of this fence, con- 
taining several thousand panels, not one is like 
another. Every panel is different from all 
others, either in the size, or shape, or arrange- 
ment of the wood. Some of the sticks are long, 
and those adjoining of all sizes, down to six 
inches. Others are crooked, some are arranged 
in squares, some in rectangles of all shapes, 
others in diamonds and triangles or squares, or 
lines parallel, perpendicular, and _ horizontal, 
crossing from side to side, and up and down, 
in every conceivable position. 

The number of variations is marvelous ; and 
the mind which was able to conceive so many 


designs and arrange them in so agreeable a | 


form must possess superior taste. It is, to our 
mind, one of the great curiosities of the day in 
rural embellishment. 

Pleasure-lovers will do well to take a look at 
it as they ride by. 


———s0e —-—- 


L. L. FAIRCHILD, writing to Zhe Western 
Farmer, concerning a visit to some of the best 
dairy regions in New-York State, makes some 
statements which lead one to think whether 
American farmers are progressing in rural taste 
or not. He says: 

“Three years ago, on a visit to Northern 
New-York, in the rich dairy region, I was struck 
by the general dearth of rural improvement. 
Neither the villages nor the country presented 
that inviting and cultivated aspect that greets 
the traveler in many portions of the West. 
Comparatively speaking, little had been done, 
in proportion to the time the country had been 
settled, in the way of setting out shade trees 
along the lines of public highways, or in the 
tasteful adorning of yards with shrubs and flow- 
ers. Many yards, belonging to well-to-do far- 
mers, were bare of shrubbery, and were put to 
the practical use of “ baiting ” the team or pas- 
turing a pet calf orlamb. The vegetable gar- 
den received better attention, but it was mostly 
in the good old way. The newer varieties of ve- 

tables haa found their way into but few gar- 

ens «The old system of raised beds was still 
in vogue. The fruit-garden was still more neg- 
lected. Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
grapes, crab-apples, and so forth, were almost 
wholly neglected. People seemed to be giving 
much more attention to fine carriages, silver- 
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plated harness, the latest cut of coat, and the 
newest style of bonnets, than they did to the 
outward adornment of their homes. You would 
see some large, fine houses with scarcely a tree, 
shrub, or flower to yield refreshing shade or 
gratify the love of the beautiful. A bare house 
without trees, shrubbery, and flowers is not a 
pleasant sight. It is the surroundings that add 
to ita charm and give to it the attractiveness 
which we all admire. The little cottage with its 
vine-intwined bower and beautiful flowers de- 
lights our senses far more than the cold and 
stately mansion, destitute of the surroundings 
that make the cottage attractive. 

“The people of the West seem less the vota- 
ries of fashion and greater lovers of the beauti- 
ful in nature, and surround their homes with an 
attractive display, furnished by the growth of 
trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers. The Western 
village generally presents to the eye of the tra- 
veler a coolness and beauty to which many of 
the older Eastern villages are strangers. True, 
|there are many lovely villages in New-York 
State, but, as a general rule, I think they will 
|not bear comparison with their younger sisters 
| of the West. 





“Tf the people of the Eastern States do not 
| wake up, they will soon find themselves far in 
| the rear of the West in rural improvement, and 
| that display of the beautiful in nature that goes 
| far, very far, in making home attractive.” 


YouNG TREES IN OLD ORCHARDS.—It is 
always a bad practice to reset young trees in an 
orchard or in the same holes from which old 
| decayed fruit-trees have been taken away. The 
| reason is this: the rotting and decaying of the 
trunk and roots produce a fungus exceedingly 
injurious, tainting the soil. If any one will ex- 
| amine the land, he will find it full of a net-work 
of decayed wood, and the only way to plant the 

ground successfully is to grub out the old roots 
/and burn them, apply lime, and cultivate well. 
Young trees may then do well. 

Mr. Wilson C. Flagg, who had extensive 
orchards at Alton, Ill., replanted several hun- 
dred young trees in the same holes from which 
the old ones had been grubbed out. For vigor 
of growth and healthfulness of foliage they were 
equal to any grown on new land ; but the reason 
for this success was the burning of the old trees 
in the holes. Mr. Flagg attributes his success 
as much to the power of the heat on the soil as 
to the ashes. 


RHODODENDRONS will not flourish in any 
soil containing an abundance of calcareous or 
or matter. In almost every other soil the 
wi grow, if enriched with well-rotted leaf- 
mould. They will do well in a heavy loam or 
a rich sandy loam, or, in fact, in any loam free 
‘from calcareous matter. 
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]MPORTANT Notice. 


Tue Editor particularly requests all pomolo- 
gists, fruit-growers, gardeners, and florists, in 
all parts of the country, to inform him constant- 
ly of the appearance of new varieties of fruits, 
trees, vines, or seeds, and to send as soon as 
possible full and impartial descriptions of the 
same, with specimen for illustration. 

The Editor has a test and experimental farm 
at Dover, Delaware, where all the latest horticul- 
tural novelties will be tested before recommen- 
dation, and a cordial invitation is extended to 
all interested to send any new plants or reeds, 
no matter how many, that may be considered 
worthy of trial. 

Full and impartial reports will appear at the 
end of each season, and it is expected this will 
be a feature of good practical interest in THE 
HORTICULTURIST. 


AN important item in the question of fruit- 
growing is the availability it gives to the labor 
of children—than which nothing is better for 
- boys and girls, if they do not have too much 
of it. 
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JRON Nests. 


Upon the preceding page, we present illustra- 
tions of iron poultry nests, which seem, from 
their simplicity, to be very suitable for general 
use. Fig. 1 represents a nest with ventilated 
sides ; and Fig. 2, a plain nest—these are at- 
tached by their backs to the walls of the poul- 
try-house ; and Fig. 3 shows a rear view, with 
the door open. The object of this arrangement 
is that a large poultry-house can be constructed 
with passageways and boarded partitions, and 
the nests so fixed on the other side of the par- 
tition as to make it an easy matter to collect 
the eggs through the rear doors, without the 
necessity of entering the poultry-house, disturb- 
ing the hens or soiling the clothes. Fig. 4 
shows the outside of the partition, and the end 
to the right is broken to show the nest on the 
opposite side. By this system, egg raising and 
gathering is made cleanly, systematic, |and a 
pleasure. 

—_——~eoe————_——_ 


POULTRY. 


As the interest in the various kinds of do- 
mestic birds seems to be constantly increasing, 
and as the duck is one of the most easily grown 
and most profitable for farmers or fanciers who 
are prepared to give them proper attention, 
I have concluded to devote this paper to 
a consideration of the merits of that most 
popular variety known as the ROUEN Duck. It 


~| in the shell than the eggs of the Aylesbu 


is contended by poultry savants or cognoscenti 
that the name Rouen is a misnomer ; that the 
proper name of this variety should be Roan 
Duck, as that is descriptive of the color of the 
male bird ; and further, that it is the color of the 
Wild Mallard, from which the naturalists con- 
tend that the now numerous varieties of domes- 
tic ducks have descended. But as it is not the 
purpose of your an to attempt either 
to settle the origin of any specific variety or 
to establish the unity of the species, he will pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of the particular 
breed already referred to. 

In the color of their plumage both the drake 
and the duck are the same as the Wild Mallard, 
so generally known throughout the United 
States, though they are considerably larger in 
size. In England as well as in this country, this 
breed has taken a front rank, as well from its 
rapid maturity and large size as its superiority 
as a table fowl. I know of no domestic fowl 
which matures so rapidly as the duck, or gives a 
larger return for the care bestowed. With gen- 
erous feeding, it is not unusual for young drakes 
to weigh from 54 to 6} pounds at from two and 
a half to three months old. The duck, before 
desiring to sit, lays a great number of large- 


=== | sized eggs which are very rich in flavor. The 


color of their ceEs. is a sort of bluish green, 
which are said by Mr. Hewitt, an English breed- 
er of large experience, to be considerably thicker 
Duck, 
which divides with them the favor of English 
breeders. Most ducks are apt to lay their eggs 
at night, and where they have free access to 
ponds or large streams, they drop their eggs in 
these, till nature suggests to them the expediency 
of making provision for a coming progeny. In 
order to make sure of their eggs when the lay- 
ing season commences, which is generally the 
latter part of February or March, the ducks 
should be confined to their pens or houses dur- 
— night. 

he editor of the London Fournal of Horti- 
culture, in his paper of the 18th ultimo, in no- 
ticing the poultry show at Birmingham, which 
was attended by over 44,000 visitors, and where 
nearly 2000 coops of poultry were on exhibition, 
employs the following language in referring to 
the ducks: “The result of duck-breeding is a 
curious one. Some years since the Aylesbury 
was always heavy, the Rouen was a bird of 
feather ; the latter, having accomplished feather, 
took up weight, and has now passed the Ayles- 
bury in the race. The three prize pens of Rouens 
weighed 55} lbs. ; respectively, 19} Ibs., 18} Ibs., 
18} lbs.: the Aylesbury collectively, 503 Ibs. ; 
separately, 17} Ibs., 17} Ibs., 16} Ibs. We were 
amused to find many persons, during the show, 
speaking of the Aylesbury and Rouen as the 
edible ducks, and putting the Black and the 
Call ducks among the fancy birds. It is a great 
mistake; both these breeds are excellent for 
the table, the former being distinguished, even 
among the good ones.” E. 





